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Underslung Frame 


It isn’t hard to reconcile the low cost of up-keep, the 
low cost of gasoline and tires enjoyed by the owner of an 
American Car, when the design of this car and the fine 
material and workmanship that enter into it are under- 
stood. 


Let us explain briefly the advantages of the under- 
slung frame. 


To begin with, the motor will deliver to the rear 
wheels, by reason of the straight line drive, and the char- 
acter of the universal used, and a full floating type axle, 
more horse-power in proportion to the amount gener- 
ated than any car built at home or abroad. 


This type of construction permits the use of forty-inch 
wheels, thus solving the tire question. It is unanimously 
conceded that the larger the wheel the easier the riding 
qualities and the longer the life of the tires. 


75% of the fatalities in motoring are due, as the press 
expresses it, to “turning turtle.” The underslung 
frame permits such a low center of gravity that it is not 
only practically impossible for it to turn over in turning 
corners at a high rate of speed, but effectually eliminates 
side lash, so deadly to the life of tires and so detrimental 
to the comfort in driving and riding. 

Our underslung construction insures absolute im- 
munity from danger arising from a broken spring. 

The photograph below gives you ocular proof of one 
of the great advantages of our underslung frame. This 
cut is made from an actual photograph of a motoring 
incident that occurred near Detroit, Mich., early in 
January. The American in passing another car ran 
into a ditch full of snow, and was turned at an angle of 
nearly 50 degrees. A car of ordinary construction 
would undoubtedly have turned over. The car was 
going at the rate of about 35 miles an hour when it 
struck this ditch. 


Increased factory facilities will enable us to build an increased number of cars 
for 1911. We will be glad to correspond with a few more responsible dealers. 


AMERICAN MOTORS COMPANY, Dept. 17, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Members Associated Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 
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McCURDY’S GALLANT FLIGHT 


J. A. D. McCurdy made an attempt to fly from Key West to Havana in a biplane on January 30th, but, after covering a distance of ninety-six 
miles, and having sighted his goal, he fell into the sea, owing to an accident to the machinery. The photograph shows him in the stern of the boat 
sent from one of the accompanying torpedo-destroyers, which rescued him. He is seen with arm outstretched, directing the salvage of his air-ship 
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Comment 


The Democrats for Reciprocity 

Ir was not surprising that the House Democrats 
voted to support reciprocity with Canada. There 
were voices raised in opposition. That was to be 
expected, for there are strong special interests, 
opposed to the freeing of our trade with Canada, 
which have got into the habit of demanding and 
expecting very distinguished consideration from 
Democrats in Congress. Those interests demanded 
such consideration during the debates on the 
Payne bill. and they got it. One of the strongest 
of these special interests is Southern lumber. It 
was strong enough in 1909 to make a number of 
Southern Senators and Representatives repudiate 
the clearest plank in their party’s national plat- 
form. It has again been strong enough to make 
its claim heard; and that claim is a rather specious 
ene. The North, it is contended, enjoyed pro- 
tection on its timber until most of it was cut 
down and sold; where is the justice of taking that 
protection away, now that the South is getting 
ihe benefit of it? It is natural, no doubt, for 
Southerners interested in timber to reason in that 
way. But such reasoning could not prevail 
against the plainer principle that the right and 
wrong of high protection cannot be determined 
merely by considering which part of the country 
is its supposed beneficiary. If that policy was 
wrong when promoted by Northern interests, it is 
equally wrong when promoted by Southern in- 
terests; and two wrongs do not. make a ‘right. 
Neither could such reasoning, such an ‘appeal -to 
the local against the general, prevail over the 
sense of responsibility and the desire for--eon- 
sistency now so happily prevalent among the 
Democratic leaders at Washington. These men 
evidently see that to begin now to yield: anything 
whatever to such demands would be fatal. Their 
clear-headedness and firmness are the best pos- 
sible augury for their future performance. For 
such demands are perfectly certain to continue 
to be made, whenever and by whomsoever the 
tariff is in any wise dealt with. They are as cer- 
tain to be made of Democrats as of Republicans. 
They eannot be avoided. They can only be met 
and denie d. 


What of the Republicans? 

For the Democrats, consistency in this matter 
vas also good politics. The straightforward 
course was also the shrewdest course. The country 
is in no mood to condone any more indirection 
and double-mindedness and playing of politics on 
the subject. People have been studying it too 
long, and have learned too much about it and 
about the ways of politicians in dealing with it. 
The party on trial cannot afford to venture a 
yard out of the straight path which its own pledges 
have marked out for it. 

But what of the party that has already been 
tried and convicted of wobbling and insincerity 
on this same issue? Of that party also it may be 
said with the fullest assurance that it cannot 
afford to trifle or to palter with the question 
presented to it by its own President. The Re- 
publicans in Congress must accept reciprocity or 
reject it. They cannot dodge it. They must 
support their President or oppose him. They 
cannot ignore him. To pigeonhole his proposal, 
either in the House or in the Senate, would be 
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no better than childish. To attempt in any 
fashion to avoid decisive action on it would be 
a futile cowardice. In our judgment, their best 
policy would be to accept it at once, before the 
present session ends; but if they will not do that, 
then they owe the country the candor of coming 
out openly, man fashion, against it. For the 
ecuntry has a right to know where both parties, 
as parties, stand on the issue. The Democrats 
have made it plain that they stand where their 
pledges and traditions and principles indicate 
that they ought to stand. It is incumbent on 
the Republicans to declare—and their course will 
in the long run declare for them, whatever their 
desire—whether they stand as a party with Tarr 
and McKintey, or with Aupricu and Hae and 
Smoot and the Home Market Club. 


The English Protectionists 

Meanwhile, the English protectionists are ani- 
madverting very severely on the reciprocity pro- 
posal. Even Mr. Batrour, who has not been 
reckoned enough of a protectionist to hurt—or to 
satisfy the CHAMPERLAIN wing of his following— 
is very gloomy over it. He declares that if it 
goes through, the entire system of colonial prefer- 
ences will be endangered; and that apprehension 
is of course magnified into a dire foreboding of 
something dreadful that may happen to “the 
empire.” Tis point is, apparently, that political 
considerations are being subordinated to considera- 
tions that are merely economic; and that, he ap- 
parently holds, is very low business. On_ this 
point the trend of modern thought and sentiment 
is distinctly away from Mr. Batrour’s position. 
The welfare of peoples is nowadays held to be a 
rather more important matter than the glory and 
aggrandizement of states. But even if the con- 
tention of the English protectionists against our 
agreement with Canada had more intrinsic force 
and merit, we hardly think that Canada and this 
country would need to take it very seriously. The 
English Conservative party is out of power, has 
heen twice beaten at the polls, and would weleome 
any issue that might offer.a diversion from the 
hated issue of the power of the Lords, which the 
Liberal government is bent on pressing to a deci- 
sion. ‘The Conservatives are a minority in Great 
Britain; and not all Conservatives are protection- 
ists. Moreover, in the matter of tariff laws, 
Canada is a free country. Her ministers are 
responsible, they have full power. Possibly in 
Canada also there are people who feel that a blow 
at colonial preferences may be a blow at the pros- 
pects of imperial federation. But there are friends 
of imperial federation who hold an entirely con- 
trary view. As they see it, about the worst thing 
that could happen to that great project would be 
the adoption by the mother country and by the 
colonies of a policy of protective tariffs. The 
tendency of that policy is to the division, not the 
union, of geographically separated peoples. It is 
a: hard enough policy to apply to a single country, 
made up of contiguous territory. The attempt to 
apply it to the vast collection of heterogeneous 
and widely separated communities that make up 
the British Empire would be foredoomed to failure. 
Tt would be beyond human wisdom to harmonize 
in such a system the many and diverse interests 
of all those civilizations, all those industrial 
orders. The empire would break in pieces under 
the strain. Nothing, we believe, has been more 
conducive to the integrity of that empire than 
the freedom of trade which the mother country 
has so steadfastly maintained. 


For a Monument to Cleveland 

The people of the United States do well to sub- 
seribe promptly to the fund for a memorial to 
Grover CLEVELAND; and the managers of the fund 
do well tc make their appeal perfectly general— 
to citizens of all the sections and of all the parties 
and creeds. CLEVELAND’s career is better under- 
stood now than when he went out of office, and: the 
better it is understood the stronger grows the re- 
spect for his memory, the gratitude for his faith- 
ful public service, the admiration for his character. 
If few Presidents on going out of office have been 
the objects of more bitterness and reviling, few 
also have lived to feel so general an approval from 
the just and thoughtful everywhere among their 
countrymen. Thousands of Republicans would to- 
day concede that this Demoeratic President’s 
firmness and courage saved the country from 
financial dishonor. ‘The integrity of his motives, 
once so fiercely assailed, is now practically un- 
questioned. The wisdom of his statesmanship has 
won from the passing years an even more striking 
vindication. For the first time since he left office 
his party has won a great victory all over the 
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country; and it has won that victory by returnin;: 
to the issue which he made paramount and th 
policy with which his name must always be a: 
sociated. 


Ledge on Direct Elections 

It is entirely natural that Senator Lopcr shoul 
defend the present method of choosing Senatoi 
lew things in polities could be more certain tha 
that the people of Massachusetts, if they had vot 
directly on the Senatorship last autumn, woul)! 
have denied him the re-election which he nev 
theless got from the Legislature. That, howeve: 
should not affect one’s judgment of his argumei! 
for the old plan. He was, we believe, on reco 
as opposed to changing it long before his person: 
exigency became acute. He stood with his lon 
time colleague, Senator Hoar; and Senator Hoax 
was perhaps the most ardent defender in t! 
country of the constitutional provision as it stands. 
Lopge’s speech is readable and not without for 
but with the Lorimer case pending and four Sta‘ 
Legislatures indulging in Senatorial deadlocks, ij 
probably did not make many converts. 

On one point, not particularly pertinent to the 
main question, but still reasonably germane to it, 
he was right. Criticising the present tendency 
to submit everything to direct popular vote, 
pointed out a real and very serious danger to 
apprehended from that tendency. The new State 
of Arizona has proposed, it seems, to subject even 
judges to the reeall; and if one community should 
take such a step others would: probably follow. 
That particular application of the recall device 
would be to the last degree unwise. It would mean 
in practice that not merely the judges, but their 
decisions, would be submitted to popular vote for 
approval. The dignity of the bench would be ir- 
reparably impaired. The judiciary would be drawn 
into polities. The very worst proposal of the New 
Nationalism would have a practical application 
which even the promulgator of that doctrine has 
rot ventured to suggest. We trust Arizona will 
think better of it—or else that her progress to 
Statehood may somehow be retarded until she does. 

But this is not saying that LopGeE is right about 
the direct election of Senators. 
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Direct Elections, Primaries, and the Caucus 

The deadlocked Legislatures are awkward facts 
for the opponents of direct elections to deal with. 
We hardly see how they can deal with the ap- 
parently growing propensity of Legislatures to 
get into deadlocks without at least conceding that 
Senatorial nominations shall be made by direct 
primaries; and that is a concession which men 
like Lopce and Hate and Atpricn are very loath 
to make. For what these men are at bottom de- 
fending is not so much the Legislatures as the 
legislative caucuses. Under the old plan as it 
has worked in practice, our party system being 
what it is, the majority caucus has been the true 
electorate. The caucus rather than the Legis- 
Jature has reatly chosen Senators. Save in ex- 
ceptional cases, the minority party in a Legislature, 
even when it has been strong enough to control 
one of the two Houses, has had no voice whatever 
in the matter. The Legislature has, as a rule, 
merely registered the decree of the caucus of the 
majority party. 

3ut that rule is being broken nowadays with 
impressive frequency; and the tendency to dis- 
regard it and to rebel against it, on which we have 
already commented, is getting to be quite the 
most convineing of all the reasons for a change. 
Mr. Francis Lyxpe Srerson, of this city, an emi- 
sent lawyer, has been writing to the Times a 
number of letters on the Democratic caucus of 
the New York Legislature, and giving the reasons 
why he and others do not feel that its action 


ought to be binding on Democratic legislators. 
The main point is that a decided minority of that 


caucus can, as the Democratic party in this State 
is now constituted, control the whole. The ‘am- 
many members, with their allies, make a majority. 


The Tammany custom is to vote as a unit, once 
that organization has decided what it wa! A 
bare majority of the Tammany men can accord: 
ingly control the whole group, and theref: the 
caucus, contrary to the individual preferences and 


desires of a majority of the caucus. What is true 
in this respect of New York is also, no doubt, 
measurably true of other States. A minority of 
the dominant party can, not infrequently, by means 
of the caucus, exercise more power than properly 
belongs to it. Hence the complaints of the caucus 
as not truly representative; and hence th 
rections against its rule. It is all of a pic with 
the discontent now prevailing all over the country 


—and in other countries as well—with the : tual 


nsur- 











working of representative bodies; for a caucus 
is intended to be a representative body, just as 
truly as a Legislature is, or as Congress is. As 
the proposal of direct elections is aimed at the 
failure of Legislatures to be truly representative, 
so the proposal of direct primaries is aimed at 
the failure of caucuses and conventions to be 
truly representative. In the prevailing mood of 
the public, we do not see how these institutions 
are going to save themselves except by somehow 
reforming themselves and giving assurances that 
heneeforth they will be truly obedient to public 
opinion within the parties. We do not see clearly 
how they ean give such assurances; and we are 
by no means sure that they will have time to do 
it, even if they can find a way. 


The Hand that Rocks the Cradle Shakes Seattle 

The city election at Seattle on February 7th 
was the most interesting exhibition yet given of 
the voting capacity of women. The suffrage has 
lately been granted to women in the State of 
Washington. Seattle’s new charter provides for 
the recall of the Mayor provided he does not give 
satisfaction. Mayor Gti, elected less than a year 
ago, by his management of the police department 
and in other details of administration, seemed to 
divers of the voters to fall below the average 
Seattle standard of morality and progress. Ac- 
cordingly his eritics got to work under the new 
charter to put him out. And they did it. Twenty- 
two thousand women registered and a large pro- 
portion of them voted. As the population of 
Seattle is about 240,000, we judge that at least a 
fourth of the votes cast were cast by women. 
Doubtless they did not all vote one way, but the 
vote was close, GILL was beaten, and there seems 
to be no room for doubt that the women’s votes 
did it. GrorGk DILuinG was elected, and will pro- 
ceed at once to give Seattle a moral and _ pro- 
gressive administration, vice Ginn. Laggers be- 
hind, who do not recognize the chalk-line in our 
cities when they see it, will please take notice. 

Seattle votes again on March 7th to elect nine 
councilmen to sueceed its present council of four- 
teen. About half the women qualified to vote 
were registered last week, and it is to see how 
many more will register and vote next month. 
Ex-Mayor GiLut is described as a popular police- 
court lawyer. His personal integrity was not at- 
tacked, but he got into trouble trying to regulate 
and segregate the social evil. There was dis- 
approval of his chief of police, and it was felt, 
and has been felt for some time past, that “ cor- 
rupt polities, the criminal classes, and privileged 
business men have had too heavy a hand on the 
administration of Seattle’s affairs.” 


After the High-school Frats 

The Board of Superintendents of Schools in 
New York has recommended to the Board of 
Education to abolish seeret societies in the high 
These societies greatly abound in the 
high schools all over the country. They have them 
for boys, and also separate ones for girls. School 
superintendents almost universally disapprove of 
them. School principals, being nearer the pupils, 
are less united in opinion, and some of them en- 
courage the fraternities. The fraternities are a 
retlection of the college societies, and most of theni 
have Greek-letter names. The superintendents 
object to them because they are undemocratie, 
lead to formation of cliques and combinations to 
control class elections, distract the students, and 
burden some of them with dues and assessments 
that they cannot afford. The New York Board 
sympathizes with these objections, and says besides: 


schools. 


The high-school period is the period of adolescence. 
Between the thirteenth and eighteenth years the char- 
acter and desirability as a member of a boy or girl 
may be completely changed. 

The adolescent period should not be marked by any 
artificial or organized aids to reticence or secrecy; 
there is no epoch or period in the life of a school child 
When secrecy is so much to be avoided. The parent 
and child should be confidants. 

The Board considers that the high-school pupils 
are too young for associations of a sort that is 
tolerable in the colleges, and that such societies 
are entirely contrary to the spirit which should 
prevail in a public secondary school in America. 

It is not only to be considered whether these 
school societies are good for the pupils. that be- 
long to them, but whether they are good for the 
pupiis who are outside of them. The high schools 
are supported by taxation, and are under obliga- 
tion to offer reasonable equality of opportunity 
to all pupils. An objection to the high-school 

frats” that seems to the point is imparted in a 
letter, signed “ Teacher,” to the New York Times. 
This writer says: 
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The agitation against the Greek-letter fraternities 
within our schools and colleges has been resumed. One 
of the objecticns to them that has recently come under 
my observation is that they prevent the best students 
from exerting much of that good influence which they 
might exert upon the other students if they mingled 
with them. If the “frats” seek out the best and 
isolate them from the mass it is a real loss to the 
United States. : 

This writer’s objection applies with equal force 
to the coliege societies, but the superintendents 
consider thai schoolboys require a degree of regu- 
lation that it would not be expedient to apply to 
college boys. It is probable that the schoolboys 
and their sympathizers will not agree with them, 
and we look for a wide discussion of this subject 
before it is settled. 


Misinformed about Flags 

This is what Professor Krenprick P. Suepp, of 
the University of Rochester, said in the course of 
a public address in one of the public-school build- 
ings in Rochester: 

The red flag is broader and deeper than the Stars 
and Stripes or the flag of any other country. The red 
flag stands for brotherhood while the flags of other 
countries stand for war. In so far as it stands for 
the things that I believe in I respect the Stars and 
Stripes; when it does not agree with what I think 
is right I cannot respect it. 

It was very ,imprudent of him, wasn’t it? The 
Mayor of Rochester says he can’t speak in any 
of the public-school buildings any more, and the 
trustees of the university are understood to be 
considerably discommoded by his discourse. And 
what he said was not even true, much less wise. 
The red flag got its significance long before he 
was born—at least as long ago as the French 
Revolution. What it stands for is what it means 
to the mind of the average man, and that is, not 
brotherhood at all, but paving-stones in the air 
(when they are to be had) and tumult, broken 
glass and broken heads. The red flag stands his- 
torically for miscellaneous insurrection. It is not 
wise for the socialists to adopt a flag so saturated 
with sanguinary and terrifying associations as 
the emblem of human brotherhood. Sepp and 
such persons cannot change the red flag’s meaning 
by their say-so. It is a mighty disreputable ban- 
ner, and they had better get another. 

And it is absurd to say that the flag of the 
United States stands for war. It stands for a 
forbearing agreement between forty-seven States, 
the greatest political brotherhood on earth. What 
Professor Suepp needs is not punishment, but 
instruction, and somebody ought to tell him, 
among other things, that flags are loaded, and that 
it does not do to fool with them. 


Brother Jowett’s Fifth Avenue Salary 

An English clergyman, Dr. Jowett, has been 
ealled to a rich and strong Presbyterian church 
on Fifth Avenue in New York, and has coneluded, 
after two refusals, to accept the call. But he says 
the salary of $12,000 offered him is much in excess 
ot his needs, and that he will be happier in his 


work if the trustees of the New York chureh 
will simply pay him what they consider the 


equivalent of his present salary of a thousand 
pounds in Birmingham. 

After Dr. Jowrerr has ministered to the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian church for three or four 
years, we shall be glad to learn his opinion as to 
what is the Fifth Avenue equivalent to a clergy- 
man’s salary of (say) $4,900 from the Carr’s Lane 
church in Birmingham. We wish the opinion 
were available now, both for our own encourage- 
ment and consolation, and also for the information 
of Congress (and especially of Congressional 
Brother Macon of Arkansas), when it has to deal 
with salaries of United States officers, and espe- 
cially judges, who live and work in New York. 
There is no doubt that life, even family life, can 
be supported in New York on $4,900 a year, but 
Dr. Jowett is to live near, and work on, Fifth 
Avenue, and Fifth Avenue yields to no street in 
the world in expensiveness. It has no street-cars, 
and it costs ten cents (sixpence, Brother Jowerr) 
to ride in its motor-buses. To walk costs still 
more, because of the solicitations of the shops 
that line it, which delay the pedestrian and borrow 
his time even when they do not get his money. 
The air of the Fifth Avenue, too, is highly stim- 
ulating, awakening new powers of the mind and 
extending the limits of exertion. It is not in any 
respect a cheap street. We have never been in 
Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, but we bet (with 
Brother Jowett’s kind indulgence) that Fifth 
Avenue is three times as dear. 

Moreover, we suspect that being minister of 
a leading church on Fifth Avenue is a much 
harder job than being a minister in Carr’s Lane, 
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and racks¢the system a great deal worse, and ealls 
for much heavier running expenses, and longer 
periods of expensive rest and repair. This will 
sound to Brother Jowertr like a joke, but he can 
easily find some serious friend—Dr. Parkuurst, 
Dr. Van Dyke, Dr. Parks, Bishop Greer—who 
will tell him how true it is. There are few em- 
ployments which seem to invite a larger expendi- 
ture of vital foree than being a Fifth Avenue 
minister in New York. 

The truth is, Brother Jowrrr, that twelve thou- 
sand is not enough for Fifth Avenue. Take that, 
sir, and be sure you get house-rent too. So for- 
tified, and with occasional fees (if the practice of 
getting married holds out), you will be able to 
rub along, with economy, without being too much 
distracted in mind toward the pecuniary end of 
things. You will be about as rich, we should say, 
as you are in Birmingham, and as St. Perer may 
have been in Rome. You will have food, clothes, 
air, light, shelter, transportation, and medical at- 
tendance, and you will be able to pay for them 
all out of your own pockets. The Fifth Avenue 
and thereabouts population of New York may be 
roughly divided into two classes of families: 
who have $15,000 a year or more and live on it, 
and those who have less than $15,000 a year and 
live on what they have, with assistance from their 
friends, Mr. Carnecitz, Tammany Hall, the Charity 
Organization, the Society for the Elimination of 
the Poor, and the taxpayers. It is just as well for 
you, Brother Jowrrr, to take what the trustees 
offer in the first place (including house-rent) as 
to stipulate for less, and have to be assisted by 
organizations. 


those 


A Big Diamond 

Pity the poor Washington woman whose husband 
has bought her a $300,000 diamond.—NSpringfield Re- 
publican. 


There are worse things. You can put it in a 
safe-deposit box, and it will stay there unless 
It does not eat, nor fall into 
disrepair, and so far as we know it is not taxed. 
You lose the interest on what it cost—say $15,000 
a year—but that is the end of it. Of course, if 
you undertake to wear the thing, it 
pretty troublesome, but in that case it is to con- 
sider its value as an advertisement. Effective ad- 
vertising costs a gocd deal. A rich man might 
not consider $15,000 a year an excessive price for 
the: newspaper and social distinction his wife 
might derive from having a_ three-hundred- 
thousand-dollar diamond in her safe-deposit box, 
and wearing it, perhaps, once a A great 
deal is paid out every day for advertisement be- 
sides what goes to the bill-stickers, and the va- 
rious venders of printer’s ink, and the persons 
who diversify the landscape with signs. 

The trouble with big diamonds is that they 
don’t fit into the present scheme of human affairs. 
They are only useful for adornment, and for that 
they are too dangerous. They say the Hope dia- 
mond is unlucky. All huge diamonds would 
naturally be unlucky. They stimulate the eupidity 
of the covetous and the predacity of the criminal. 
They are unlucky just as cholera germs are un 
lucky, because if they are let loose they mako 
people sick. Besides that, they don’t look pretty 
on women. ; 


somebody steals it. 


becomes 


year. 


Well, Well! 

We read that “the oldest agricultural weekly 
in the country” has been sold to the owner of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and will presently be 
published from Philadelphia, Agriculture is get- 
ting to be a great topic. It is getting around 
among the American farmers that they don’t know 
as much about farming as they should, and that 
there is a sure profit in knowing more. It must 
be a good time to sell agricultural papers, and an 
excellent time also for the right kind of a pub- 
lisher to buy one. 


Wants Efficiency in Litigation 
¢ 

A correspondent of the Sun, who writes a more 
or less sarcastic letter about Mr. Louis D. 
3RANDEIS’S preachments of efficiency to railroads, 
observes: 

It seems to me that Mr. BRANpDEIS could be of in- 
calculable value to the people of the United States 
if he would undertake to bring about an economical 
management of litigation, for I have no doubt he 
could reduce the number of “ motions” that are made 
from time to time to delay lawsuits and the unneces- 
sary expenses connected therewith. 

The job suggested is of immense importance, 
and we dare say Mr. BranprIs would be glad to 
undertake it if he had the opportunity. Mr. Tarr 
has it on his mind. The loss of time permitted 
to lawyers and referees is appalling to laymen. 
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Eggs 

One of the incalculable and woful consequences of 
the increased cost of living is its depressing effect upon 
the sense of humor. For any due appreciation of life 
requires a certain detachment from things mundane, 
and how can we feel this if we are busily trying to 
make two inelastic ends meet, or are forcing one obsti- 
nate dollar to do the work of three? However this 
may be, some haleyon years ago, before that indispen- 
sable article, the egg, became a question or a problem, 
there might have been seen in the Bowery this interest- 


ing sign: 


Bae NR 50s. cis 2 cele 25 cents. 
SRO GEIO. ois passin bh Seles ade 
OS Da ieraeset ee Sots, Lees 
gmat Mga... <2... Pas | aes 


Doubtless the eggs were all that the sign alleged; the 
difficulty must have been in naively trusting one’s un- 
aided powers of discrimination, to say nothing of the 
honesty of the egg-seller. He might—and with shud- 
dering and averted thought one realizes that no one 
wishes to put an egg to the experimental proof. . And 
yet that same sign, with its polite insinuation of de- 
grees, will apply to so much. So much of life is rela- 
tive; so little is positive unless we continually will, 
and willing make it so. For even our dear and com- 
mon humanity may be divided into four classes analo- 
gous to those of the eggs: 

Great People. 

Good People. 

People. 

Just People. 

To the wary buyer, to the close observer, to the 
dealer in eggs, there are always incontrovertible dif- 
ferences among them, even though one may not be 
privileged at the moment of purchase to candle his 
egg. The weight, the appearance of the shell, a faint 
earthy odor if held too near a sensitive nostril, and 
the egg may be judged accordingly. But what and 
where is the sense of sense, that sense of personality 
which is so necessary in the distinguishing of people? 
How may this sense be acquired, or, if innate, how may 
it be adequately developed and properly used? For 
what disasters might be avoided, what entangling 
alliances foregone, what mistakes in life partners and 
business partners, in political and even church affilia- 
tions, might be prevented, if only some enlightened 
genius could label people for us as did the honest egg- 
seller his eggs. 

Great People. 

Good People. 

People. 

Just People. 
What rare avoidances, what judicious selections, what 
grapplings to the soul with hooks of steel, what— 
But here a chill, arresting thought arises. and simple 
justice calls a halt; where should we ourselves come 
in, into what category should we fall, under what egg 
should we be ranged—* Just Eggs”? How do we bear 
the test of any experimental proof, whether of chance 
or wealth or poverty, whether of talents or of beauty, 
whether of pain, sorrow, disappointment,—if put to 
the searching proof of daily living, where do we really 
eppear? Do we practise what we preach, like CHAv- 
ceR’s Parson? Do we follow our own instructions, like 
Portia’s Divine? Do we live up to all the poetry and 
wisdom that we quote? Do we come out well-meaning, 
even, or are we disclosed to ourselves and to our fellows 
as bare of any encouraging adjective at all? Vanity 
and self-love are fain to tell us one tale, but our best 
friend, truth, tells us another and feelingly persuades 
us that we are “ Just Eggs.” 

For that sense of sense, the sense of personality, the 
spirit-touch, is acquired from within. Not until we 
take our own measure, and that accurately and justly, 
are we ever permitted to measure, or even rightly to 
see and perceive, anything else. Not until we candle 
self by the light of the consuming fire do we ever 
rightly appreciate the other selves that are about us. 
To be absolutely tone-deaf and color-blind to person- 
ality is rare; but it is equally rare to find people 
who are finely discrimimating. To learn from life 
direct is the rarest way of learning, yet it is the great 
and sure and consummate way. To discern the signs 
of a person is quite as necessary as to discern the 
signs of the times. Those who are accounted geniuses 
and are gladly followed have always so learned; and 
it is mainly by and through this sense of personality 
that they have learned, and so ean instruct us. There 
is a saying among musicians that no one begins to im- 
prove till he can hear himself play or sing. Then 
having developed the self-critical faculty, he may, if 
capable in the highest degree, go on toward perfec- 
tion. But how many of us ever hear ourselves play 
im the sense of striving to make life a harmony? 
Books are invaluable. it is true, yet chiefly as first 
aids to living. As they hold the “ precious life-blood 
of a master-spirit.” do they help and serve our lesser 
spirits. “Look in thy heart, and write,” said SIDNEY; 
look in thy heart, and live, is equally true and of more 
immediate need. Yet how many ean look, or ever 
have looked, or even know how to look, into their own 
hearts? But Nature never shows or intrusts any hint 
of her secrets of heart and sou! save to tried spirits, 
to those who have candled themselves and have been 
candled, to those who have borne the test of experi- 
mental proof. Then the imperishable and eternal 
values of friendship and of love, of judgment whether 
to praise or to condemnation, will be approximately 
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shown us. But not until we take the candle of the 
spirit and go into the recesses of our own being, and 
see and perceive what manner of men we are, shall we 
ever win out of the category of “ Just Eggs.” 

Never until we begin to know ourselves are we able 
to judge others; a virtue in another may seem a poor 
and mean thing until we try to win it for ourselves, 
and then as we see how much of effort it costs to annex 
and make our own, it may grow wonderfully fair and 
lovely. 

There is yet one more thing that lifts the least of 
human beings out of the category of ‘“ Just People.” 
Have you ever noticed how death gives dignity and 
pathos to even the least among us? Somehow the 
casual and the haphazard are washed away from the 
features by the last great experience and we see in the 
human remnant the image of greater things than we 
had ever attributed to that body in its lifetime. 

As we grow older and wiser, as we see more and 
farther into life, fewer and fewer people belong in 
the class of “ Just People.” As we realize this vast 
machinery of human living we see how every last and 
least one in it serves his purpose, fills some gap where 
otherwise the great wind of destiny: would blow 
through lonely voids. 

Not many of us are great; not all of us good; but 
in this wheeling earth, on its uncertain courses, what 
comfort and consolation are to be found among the 
people—just people—who populate it with us. 





Correspondence 


WHAT IS A MONOPOLY? 
New York, February 1, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—We realize that one man’s privilege begins 
where the other’s ends. It is now up to the Supreme 
Court to draw the line. The masses do this so closely 
that the difference between the rebel and the patriot is 
merely the difference between failure and success. The 
man who never makes a mistake is the man who never 
does anything, but 


“He who fails bravely has not truly failed, 
But is himself also a conqueror.” 


The United States has outgrown what might be 
called lynch lawlessness, and 


“Tales told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 


signifying nothing.” 


We must define the law, proceed with the proof, and 
then enforce the same. Hx-parte proceedings in an 
arbitrary form will produce revolution instead of 
evolution. We know it is criminal to commit forgery, 
but are we to cut off the right arm of an aggressive 
man to prevent him from committing this crime, or 
judicially punish him upon the proper proofs after 
the law is broken? 

3rains and a concentration of purpose are closely 
akin to an invention which helps one to outdistance 
those employing obsolete methods. Do these blessings 
to mankind constitute a monopoly? Are the fleet of 
foot to be condemned because would-be competitors 
cannot keep pace? 

Political economy teaches that wealth comes from 
nature. Mankind, with his combination for the direc- 
tion of progress, simply aids and controls nature. He 
creates value with his own skill and energy, whether 
it be harnessed power furnished by Niagara Falls to 
turn the wheels of commerce, or the economical sys- 
tems of pipe lines to seaports, or the combination of 
capital where money (which is stored-up energy) is 
directed to do the work with reduced overhead ex- 
pense. The man or combination of men who can do 
any of these and show. the world a “short cut” has 
created as much value and added as much to the 
world’s wealth as the man who discovers a gold-mine 
or perfects a labor-saving device. 

Stock issues, while obligations with an indefinite 
maturity, are not to be regarded as a promise to pay 
at a stated date, but rather as a tangible form of a 
stockholder’s hopes, and when considered in that light 
the issuance of certificates of stock on a_ so-called 
“watered ” basis is hardly against the good of human 
seciety or in violation of the law, as it serves to in- 
crease initiative, stimulate progress, and widen the 
seope of economic endeavor. 

We want a form of government that will give us 
promptness. of action with a due regard to all whom 
that action may affect. We are essentially a commer- 
cial nation, open to treaties of reciprocity, whether 
they be with a foreign government or as between 
capitalists, laborers, or politicians. Many a huge 
enterprise, to be conducted as an economic necessity, 
requires the most delicate machinery and, essentially, 
co-operation. 

Let us meet the issues squarely and decide where 
legitimate :zo-operation ends and _ illegitimate con- 
spiracy begins. Let us keep our head and eyes to the 
front and take no backward step, but go upward and 
onward. Remember, the Bible says: 


“No man, having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 
am, sir, 
JoHN G. LONSDALE. 


SHIP SUBSIDIES 
Mempuis, TENN., /anuary 27, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—It has doubtless occasioned a great deal of sur- 
prise to the country at large that the recent bill for 
a pension increase should have passed the ‘House by 
Democratic votes, for it is natural to believe and ex- 
pect the Democrats who seek a reduction in the pen- 
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sion appropriation instead of an increase, since they 
seem inclined to fight the so-called administratio) 
extravagances. A far better method of encouragi 

patriotism and of promoting the interests of 

United States both at home and abroad would be } 

the Democrats to lend their support to the passage «f 
an efficient ship-subsidy bill, to be promoted throucl 
mail contracts or otherwise, and thus not only place a 
check upon our enormous disbursements to the foreion 
carrying trade through mail contracts, but also other 
vast sums spent for freights. It would not requi 
anything like the $45,000,000 that it is proposed to 
add to the annual pension appropriation to do this, 
and the return to the United States financially and the 
weight politically would be almost beyond computation. 
Ship-subsidy bills have been fought, and largely by the 
Democrats, on the ground that this would be subven- 
tion of private corporations. and a form of legalized 
graft, but there is no commercial nation in the world 
that does not subsidize its merchant marine to some 
extent, for otherwise steamship lines would be poor- 
paying propositions, since, I understand, their dividends 
do not run beyond five or six per cent. We are con- 
stantly crying for rejuvenation of our merchant marine, 
but with antiquated and unreasonable navigation laws, 
with the most expensive ship-building in the world, and 
without a penny of subsidy, how can we hope to re- 
establish our merchant marine in competition with 
subsidized steamship lines, far more cheaply built 
ships, and much less exacting and less expensive crews? 
American travellers long for the sight of the flag of 
their country in foreign ports, and on returning, save 
for a few ships of one line which now are practically 
out of date, when their eyes go to the taffrail of the 
incoming steamers they do not see flying the Stars 
and Stripes, but on the contrary the “Cross of St. 
George, the Schwarz Weis Roth,” or the Tri- 
eolor, or else some other foreign emblem, and 
patriotic outbursts at the sight of the Statue of 
Liberty are stifled in the thought that the American 
fiag, except on an occasional war-ship, almost is un- 
known beyond its native shores. Congressional incon- 
sistency largely is responsible for this, just as it is for 
the absurd situation of requiring that war-ships built 
in government yards be constructed under restrictions 
which place competition with. private ship-building 
plants out of the question, and which would be laughed 
at by the workmen employed in private yards. If the 


United States desires a rehabilitation of our merchant 
marine, now almost legendary, Congress will have to 
waken to a realization of the fact that we must at 
least go half as far in government aid for such enter- 
prises as do less financially well able European coun- 
tries. I an, sir, 

RIcHMOND McKINNEY. 


Can't we help our merchant marine better by getting 
rid of our “antiquated and unreasonable navigation 
laws,” and by giving our people the privilege of fiying 
their flags on cheaper ships, than by a subsidy ?— 
EDITOR. 


HEBREW RIGHT SIDE UP 
Boston, Mass., January 21, 19/1. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Because I had already called the attention 
of the editor of the New York Times to the MSS. of 
Hebrew, reproduced in your columns, 1 was much in- 
terested to observe with what ignorant zeal your 
* photo artists ” repeated the blunder of the Times! 

The MSS. were photographed and presented to the 
public wrong side up—* upside ” down! I do not read 
Hebrew, much less archaic examples of the same, but 
any person at all familiar with “ dead languages ” aec- 
quires the faculty of preparing one’s reading as if in- 
tending to read. 

There were other ear-marks to determine the proper 
position in which to present the sheets to the readers’ 
eyes. If it were not known that the Hebrew characters 
were “ left-handed,” written back-handed as it were— 
to be read from right to left, the fact that the down 
strokes would be heaviest towards the bottom of the 
line would be noted. And the accents were commonly 
found at the bottom of the (vowel) characters! Again 
the leaf, supposing it was not a “roll” of MS., but 
a sheet of skin, if handled as a sheet, would be found 
worn on its right-hand side, because it would be held 
in the left hand. But these are details, and only neces- 
sary to prove my contention that an uneducated person 
could “ guess ” how to hold the sheet to read from it: 

I am, sir, 
EpMtunp D. Spear, M.D. 


Our correspondent’s very interesting deductions seem 
unassailable, and yet it is a remarkable fact that the 
photograph was not upside down. Evidently the blame 
should be placed, not upon the “ photo artists,” but 
upon the ignoramuses who invented and constructed 
the Hebrew language. Such a considerable period has 
now elapsed since this was done that it is, unfortu- 
nately, too late to have it revised in accordance with 
our Boston friend’s suggestions, but it is well known 
that many of these arehaic languages were written 
without any regard to the views of modern critics.— 
Eprror. 


TWO HONEST MEN 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., January 15, 1911+ 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—Can you not speak a kind word for two 
honest men—Messrs. Prendergast and Mitchell, of the 
New York Board of Estimate—or is the proposed 
$200,000.000 subway too small a matter for your 
comment ? I am, sir, —— 

P.S.—I bet your ardent love for Governor Wilson 
is on the wane. 


As to Governor Wilson, see the WEEKLY of February 
4th. As to the new subway, only expert and thorough 
discussion of that subject can help, and that } longs 
rather to local and technical papers than the 
WEEKLY.—EDITOR. 































































































































OUR CHAMP-ION 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 








THE STORY OF 





McCURDY’S REMARKABLE AIR-SHIP FLIGHT, WHICH, STARTING AT 


KEY WEST, ENDED IN THE SEA ONLY A FEW MILES OUTSIDE HAVANA HARBOR 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 







SPTT, keyed up for his flight aeress the 
BEI ‘ : > © . 

vs wide, blue, flashing expanse of the 
WY Florida Straits—those shark-infested 


waters of swiftly changing tem 
per —- McCurdy, the boyish little 
Canadian aviator, waited in a fever 


~ of resentful impatience at Key West 
>for affable weather, his Curtiss 
racing biplane kept all groomed and 
ready, day and night, on the broad, flat sands of 
Trumbo Island, and 2 flotilla of swift torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers lying in harbor to further his passage or ac- 
complish his rescue. Day after day a big norther 
blew. It was unprecedented: the norther should long 
ago have given way to quiet weather, with a smooth, 
azure sea; but the wind still came jumping down from 
the north, blowing twenty knots in the straits—albeit 
there was hot sunshine and a sky full of lazily drifting 
cloud—and flight was out of the question. Presently, 
in this remote, unknowing town, there was an eager 
suspicion: a little laughter, a wink or two in Du Val 
Street, sneers on the hotel piazza, shocked questions at 




















Officers on the bridge of the “‘ Paulding” 
catch their first sight of the aviator 


the club, looked but not voiced. In Havana, where an 
excitable populace got up every morning too early for 
its temper, they attacked with amazing brutality: the 
aviator was a coward and greedy fakir, pretending 
tor his own advertisement, exhibiting no consideration 
whatsoever for Havana’s natural desire for some sort 
of spectacle, tragical or otherwise—what did it matter 
to that indecent city? MeCurdy was of course indif- 
ferent to all this; possibly he did not perceive it at 
all, bemg at this time concerned in a very practical 


way with the perilous feat he had undertaken. Not 
that he was afraid, to be sure; he was not at all 


afraid, being, necessarily, of the type which knows 
nothing of the fear of death, but is in love with 
trifling with adventure and unusual peril: he was 
anxious only to be off in a reasonable way—to ex- 
perience his adventure, to achieve his purpose and 
fairly to win the prize offered for his flight, as any 
other professional man might be anxious. It was all 
romantic sport, of course, and honestly inspired; but 


By Norman Duncan 
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ON BOARD THE 


“PAULDING"” 





hazardous 
business 


the big, 

game had a 
aspect, which allowed 
of discretion, but had 
no doings with fright. A 

But— " :: 

“When we came are 
down here,” he said, 
facing the large possi- 
bility of needing to 
alight, “my brother 
and I were a little bit 
afraid of sharks.” 

There was a wise ex- 
pression of commisera- 
tion. 

* We've got over that 
superstition,” the avia- 
tor laughed. 

It is not all super- 
stition. There is, for 
example, such a thing 
voracious 














as a tiger- 
shark. The event 
proved this. 

Day after day the 
norther blew. It was 
a big wind for these 
parts in winter. Warm 
enough, indeed, and 
hot with yellow’ sun- 
shine; but the king- 
fishers were kept in, fe oar oat 


the sponge-men came to 
port in despair of its 
ever letting up, and no 


turtle-schooners reported from the west coast and 


Mexico. The water-front denounced it as extraor- 
dinary and from day to day promised improve- 
ment: a norther could not blow forever. These 


rule-of-thumb prognostications were not regarded 
by the aviator and his managers and mechanicians. 


Watch was kept on the weather—watch of the 
closest sort. Opportunity was awaited and wished 
for; a little letting up—just a promise of good 


chance—only a fair sporting chance. No calm was re- 
quired: nothing more was asked than a moderate wind 
and a sea from which a valuable air-ship could be 
salved by a thirty-knot torpedo-boat destroyer already 
prepared with a dock and platform for the extraordi- 
nary operation. Every day the weather bureau at Key 
West reported unfavorably and was upheld by the 
observers at Sandy Peg light; and every day— 
curiously enough—eager Havana reported a quiet sea 
and a five-knot breeze. Upon Havana’s report, once, 
a suspicious destroyer put out to sense the wind and 
sea off the Cuban coast; and when she came back with 
news of half a gale and white water in that place, 
Havana was heartily damned, and no further attention 
was paid to her reports. In the mean time, Key- 
Westers of every description, good and evil, clean and 
abjectly dirty, black, white, and yellow, swarmed by 
the waiting biplane on Trumbo Island, in expectation 
of a flight. 

Once, when the report was abroad that the aviator 
would surely fly at noon, a conch gravely remarked, 
drawing his watch for a glance: 

“In two hours McCurdy will be in Havana or hell!” 


McCurdy would 
have laughed at this. 
The chances were not 











at all so clearly de- 
fined. With a flotilla 
of torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers determined 
pach in a spirit of 
rivalry to prove speed 
and skill in rescue 


there were other places 
in his expectation than 
Havana and hell. 


On Friday night the 
weather bureau re- 
ported a probable let- 
up and change of the 


wind. It was late, 
then—it was almost 
midnight. There was 
a vast excitement. 
Here, now, it seemed, 
was the time! The 
roistering party of 
naval officers and 
civilians at the club 
broke up. There was 
a last toast—and de- 
parturee McCurdy 
himself—no _roisterer, 
indeed—was not put 


to bed; he made off 








McCurdy and his machine in the water. 
from one of the destroyers is seen approaching 





for the weather bureau 
to keep watch. He 
was a bit nervous; 
the strain of waiting 


A boat 








Life-boats gathering about the wrecked air-ship. McCurdy 


stern of the boat directing operations 


had obviously told upon him, and he was anxious to 
be off and know the issue, whatever it might be. His 
demand was. for flight—flight and take a chance. 
Hang it! one could not forever await the pleasure of 
the wind. At two o’clock the destroyers put out from 
the difficult harbor by seareh-light to take sta- 
tions, 

The arrangement was this: that the Paulding, Lieu- 


tenant-Commander Sterling, should lie nearest Ha- 
vana, thirty miles off, with the Terry next, the 
Drayton and Roe beyond, and the Arthusea and 
the cutter Forwurd in near the Key West coast. 
Signal to fly would be sent by wireless from 
the Paulding when the destroyers were in line if 

















McCurdy (the figure on the extreme left) 
comes aboard the “ Paulding” after his rescue 


the weather conditions seemed to justify the attempt. 
The decision was to rest with MeCurdy’s_ brother, 
aboard the Paulding, who must signal “ fly” or “ne 
flight.” It was to be a question less of the wind— 
which was following—than of sea: for the man and 
the air-ship, in the event of a fall, must be taken from 
the sea, into which a boat must be launched for that 
purpose. And McCurdy was anxious to fly—that must 
be taken into account, that he was perfectly willing to 
take a chance in order to have the business over anc 
done with. He was eager for this; and, as it scemed 
to those aboard, his wish in this respect should be re- 
garded, 























At dawn there was no failure of the wind beyond 


the breeze of the evening before. The sea was down— 
a blue, rolling sea, without white-caps. There was no 
breaking water to bother a boat; but once lying-to 
on station, the destroyer lay on to roll—falling to .an 
angle of forty degrees, and in this achieving an are 
of eighty degrees. Presently the wind began to brisk 
up. Lhe waves were crested with white. 

“Well?” Captain Sterling wanted to know. 

‘T don’t know,” McCurdy’s brother replied. 

A message by wireless from Key West came, saying 
that MeCurdy wanted to fly. 

* Wait an hour,” was the answer. 

At the end of this, Captain Sterling remarked, “I 
can save the man, but [ doubt about the machine.” 

















The air-ship turns upside down in the 
water during the process of salvage 


There came, then, another message from Key West: 

“Wind down here. Shall I fly?” 

In the straits, however, the wind.was still brisking. 
The sea was no pleasant place to fall into. It was 
wonderfully blue and warm—rolling without inimical 
aspect—the flash of its white-caps mere play of spray 
in the sunshine—the sky blue and kindly, sparsely 
spread with mild masses of woolly white cloud. Here 
was no peril for a ship, not for the most bedraggled 
old tramp or bone-carrying brig; even the fabled 
pirates of these waters might now sail their crude 
craft whistling for more wind. But a fallen air-ship 
was quite another matter. 


“Well, well?” Captain Sterling wanted to know, 
again. 
“What do you think?” 
I can get your man in twenty minutes if he falls 


within sight.” 

“ How about the ’plane?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The answer to Key West was, “ Wait half an hour.” 

Presently a messenger appeared from the wireless- 
room. 

“* Conditions. perfect here,’” Captain Sterling read. 
“* Shall I fly?’ ” 

There was a pause. 

“Well?” said Captain Sterling. 

It seemed to the men on the rolling forecastle deck 
that the issue of life or death lay with the aviator’s 
younger brother. 

“ You’re the doctor,” snapped Sterling. 

McCurdy’s brother looked at the sea and sensed the 
wind. “You tell him,’ he answered, with a laugh, 
“to take his bath to-day at the Jefferson Hotel in 
Key West.” 

There was no flight. 


” 


It was a wise decision, of course; and there would 
doubtless have been no hesitation, whatsoever, in 
reaching it, had not the aviator himself been im- 
mensely anxious to fly, providing an honest fighting 
chance could be established. But there was no fight- 
ing chance—at least no fighting chance for the $5,000 
machine. Had MeCurdy flown that day, and had he 
got beyond the snails of the patrol, the Arthusea and 
the slow revenue cutter, it is probable, but only prob- 
able, that he could have been picked up. The de- 
stroyers were ready to cut off a clip of from twenty- 
five to thirty knots; and doubtless, within twenty 
minutes, some one of them could have arrived, 
launched a boat, and achieved a spectacular rescue, 
eliminating the hungry activity of the tiger-shark; 
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but no air-ship could have survived that violently 
breaking sea—and, curiously, the air-ship seemed to be 
the chief concern of the aviator himself, and of his 
party of managers and mechanicians. When it was 
determined that there should be no flight, everybody 
was glad; they had all grown fond, it seemed, of the 
intrepid, boyish young Canadian, whose courage and 
genuine intention could not be doubted; and nobody 
wanted to see him die. ‘We who are about to die 
salute you,” some one of the roistering crew in the 
club the night before had said in an aside, character- 
izing the profession of aviation; but nobody—at least 
nobody beyond the clamoring indecency of Havana— 
was anxious for such a spectacle: not even the multi- 
colored water-front of Key West. It had been a ques- 
tion of sea and salvage; and as for the sea, it may 
be said that the Drayton, bound back to Key West, 
described, in rolling, an are of eighty-two degrees, so 
that, in her galley, the pots and pans, the negro and 
the pancake batter, were, at one time, completely 
confused. 


It was no better next day. The Paulding and the 
Roe lay in Havana harbor, and the others of the 
flotilla quartered at Key West. But the extraordi- 
nary Jesuit priests at Havana—the scientific weather- 
watchers of them. whose prognostication no wise sea- 
man will doubt—made a prediction. It was maintained 
that a sort of cyclone was sweeping the straits—that 
it would be followed, presently. by another whirling 
winter wind—and that there would be an interval of 
ealm. The calm would fall, it seemed, the very next 
day. If MeCurdy were to make his flight, he must fly 
in space of quiet or not fly at all. MeCurdy was 
warned to make ready. The Key West detachment of 
the flotilla was warned. Everybody concerned was 
warned. And long before dawn of the next day the 
destroyers were putting out to station! It was a 
quiet dawn; the wind had fallen, the sea had gone 
down, and the day came mildly and with promise of 
quiet out of a tenderly colored, soft-heaving sea. There 
was no menace to be descried; no feeling at all in all 
the world of those romantic waters but such as may 
be awakened in the heart of a man by a cradling 
roll of blue ocean and the glowing tints of dawn. A 
playing porpoise, now and again, as the light grew in 
strength, a flying-fish, following bird-like, and a little 
fleet of Portuguese men-of-war, bending, bluer than the 
sea itself, to the breath of wind abroad; no more than 
that to disturb a man, who, having in this modern 
exigency no. part with beauty and romantie musings, 
watched the wind of that still morning for some evil 
manifestation against this new and, fragile endeavor. 
Grew then, the dawn—gray, softly pink, rosy and 
warmly yellow. Presently a sail: an old square-rigger, 
beating up from southerly parts (for the breeze, such 
as was, was still softly northerly) ; and one awoke— 
none the less because day had come—to this, that one 
was aboard a vicious little craft, armed to the teeth 
in a fashion most deadly according to the wisdom of 
these last three months, high-powered beyond ordinary 
conception—seven hundred and fifty tons and capable 
of 19,000 horse-power—awaiting the coming of a per- 
fectly practical and oft-tested air-craft (she had flown 
some two hundred times) which in speed could put to 
shame the thirty knots and 19,000 horse-power of the 
little water-craft underfoot. 

These were romantic seas, of course; they were blue, 
lit by sunshine, dotted with coral islands, rolling off 
into the very mists and favoring haze of dear boyish 








dreams of adventure, sailed, even now, in young 
imagination, by piratical craft, manned by loved 


pirates. But the oil-burning, high-powered torpedo- 
boat destroyer had little enough to do with that sort of 
thing; and the expected air-ship had nothing at all to 
do with it. 

The thing, however, was still a splendidly sporting 
game; and I fancy that the old pirates of these seas 
were not more willing for adventure—not more 
blithely willing to die for gain and romance—than the 
modest little Canadian who got up early in the morn- 
ing to fly from Key West to Havana. 


McCurdy’s brother had stayed ashore at Havana. 
It was up to Sterling. 

“Well, well!” said he. 
flight.’ ” 

Was the flight on? 

“ What?” 

“Huh!” the commander snorted, himself none too 
sure of his wisdom. “ It’s ‘ Fly!’” 

Young McCurdy was already gladly busy at Key 
West. 


“Tm signalled, ‘ Advise 


Sterling’s signal had gone north and south. In Key 
West it had awakened the aviator and stirred up the 
town. There were ten thousand people out at Key 
West to watch the beginning of the flight. In Havana 
there was a boom—boom—boom of guns; and before 
the echoes of that great noise had expired (they say) 
there was a rush of these excitable, cruel, and indecent 
people for the harbor wall. The signal was _ that 
McCurdy had started. There was a rush for points 
of view, so that (as they say) one must elbow and 
swear (as thfey say) to get a place of vantage on 
water-front or roof. And this was exactly the situa- 
tion; that ten thousand people saw this fresh-faced, 
modest, utterly unimpressive little aviator from Canada 





rise fram Trumbo Island off Key West and lay out 


a course for Havana; that one hundred and fifty 
thousand people were awake and waiting for his ar- 
rival; and that between Key West and Havana was 
waiting what one of McCurdy’s mechanicians, aboard 
the Paulding, called a “ five-million-dollar escort.” 
This was all true, of course; the cheering thousands at 
Key West, the waiting tens of thousands at Havana, 
and the escort of expensive ships, meant to rescue the 
man if he should fall, as fall he did, but within sight 
of the Cuban coast, within view of the smoke of the 
city, almost within hail of the populace, and certainly 
within reach of the rescuing squadron. 


Aboard the Paulding a seaman, having no glasses 
at all, shouted: 

“There he is!” 

There he was, two streaks of black against the sky. 
He had come over the slow boats, passed all the de- 
stroyers except the Paulding, and was sailing surely 
toward a waiting Havana, with only one destroyer 
a mere ten minutes or so—between. MeCurdy’s two 
echanicians aboard the Paulding began to grin. 
Make it? Of course he would! Everything was evi 
dently working well; and ten minutes—only ten 
minutes—would see the man landed safely in Havana, 
with the big prize to his eredit. MeCurdy was coming 
strong. Every moment he was growing blacker and 
bigger against the sky. 

The Cuban coast—the smoke of the city was within 
sight. 

And then— 

“My God!” somebody said, “ he’s fallen.” 

This was true. The man had fallen. There was no 
bird-like black speck in the sky. The man had fallen. 
The Paulding was already turning, at twenty-nine 
knots, to pick him up; and the Jerry was steaming 
straight on for the same purpose. There had been an 
accident; the lubricating oil had slipped away and 
the engine was burning to pieces. There was nothing 
for it but to descend: and this MeCurdy did de 
hberately, waiting patiently, as he stood on the seat 
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Hauling the air-ship aboard the torpedo 
destroyer at last after many failures 


of the air-ship, for rescue. When a boat from the 
Yerry picked him up—the Paulding was only a mo- 
ment later—he said: 

“Dashed hard luck! Why, I could see Havana!” 

He was only ten miles off. 

“Dashed hard luck!” he repeated. 

He hadn’t wet his feet. 


“Just before I left,’ said McCurdy, aboard the 
Paulding, when he had been thoroughly picked up, 
“TI thought about sharks. But I haven’t thought 
about them again until this minute.” As a matter 
of fact, according to the boats’ crews from the de- 
stroyers, there were at least three fourteen-foot tiger- 
sharks in waiting, and these were much disappointed 
because nothing of real interest to themselves hap 


pened. McCurdy was brought aboard, and ultimately 
us air-ship was got aboard. fe all came, then, to 
his air-sl got al 1 W Il came, then, t 
Havana, where the aviator was given due _ honor. 


There were one hundred thousand people out to greet 
him. And there was a dinner in celebration. Nobody 
had ever* before flown so far oversea; and no aviator 
had ever before been out of sight of land and forced 
to steer his way by compass. This was quite enough. 
McCurdy was everywhere celebrated. 











WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


T is now fairly assured that the day 
is not remote when. United States 
Senators will be elected by direct 
’ vote of the people. By the time 
this paper is printed it is entirely 
possible that the Senate will have 
A) viven its approval to the principle. 
32 At the time of writing the proposal 
to amend the present constitutional 
provision for the election of Senators is the unfinished 
business in the Senate with more than fair prospects 
of favorable action. ‘The House of Representatives on 
four different occasions has passed a bill providing for 
this reform—July 21, 1894; May 11, 1898; April 13, 
1900; and February 13, 1902, the last vote unani- 
mously, or no one opposing. Hitherto the Senate has 
always proved the stumbling-block. 

As Senator Borah has pointed out, certainly no com- 
plaint can be made at this time as to haste or lack of 
consideration. In the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania was the strongest 
advocate, and practically the sole advocate in the con- 
vention, of the election of Senators by popular vote. 
As early as 1826 a resolution was introduced in Con- 
gress looking to a change in the method of electing 
The subject has been discussed in Congress 
session after session. It has received serious considera- 
tion upon different occasions by some of the ablest 
men who have served in the Senate. It has been the 
subject of popular discussion in books and magazines 
and newspapers for many years. 

Many things have combined to make the _ public 
mind ripe and ready for the change at this particular 
juncture. Woodrow Wilson’s contest in New Jersey 
to sustain the verdict of a Senatorial primary engaged 
to an unusual degree the attention and interest of 
publie men in every State in the Union. The election 
of Senators in New York, Maine, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia following the recent election, was recognized as 
transcending in importance and concern almost any 
other problem the Democrats had to solve. The mal- 
odorous Lorimer case in the Senate, as Senator Root 
pointed out, has served to focus popular attention 
upon the methods by which Senators are selected. 

Seven main reasons are set forth why the Constitu- 
tion should be amended and the Senators chosen by 
direct vote of the people instead of by the Legisla- 
tures of the respective States. These reasons are: 

It will make the Senate of the United States more 
responsive to the wishes of the people of the United 
States. 

It will prevent the corruption of Legislatures. 

It will prevent the improper use of money in the 
campaigns before the electorate by men ambitious to 
obtain a seat in the Senate of the United States. 

It will prevent the disturbance and turmoil of State 
Legislatures and the interference with State legisla- 
tion by the violent contests of candidates for a posi- 
tion in the United States Senate. 

It will compel candidates for the United States 
Senate to be subjected to the severe scrutiny of a cam- 
paign before the people and compel the selection of the 
best-fitted men. 

It will prevent deadlocks, due to political contests 
in which various States from time to time have been 
thus left unrepresented. 

It will popularize government and tend to increase 
the confidence of the people of the United States in 
the Senate of the United States, which has been to 
some extent impaired in recent years. 

In one form or another the thirty-six States here 
named have expressed themselves favorably to election 
ef United States Senators by a direct vote: Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Kentucky. 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

In some of these States the Senatorial primary laws 
are strongly framed and so admirably supported by 
public sentiment that the State Legislatures do not 
dare go contrary to the popular mandate. In others 
of these States the primary law is weak and is not 
fully supported by the electorate. Illinois is a case 
in point. Albert J. Hopkins was the choice of the 
primary for re-election to the Senate, but the Legisla- 
ture ventured to override that verdict and by a com- 
bination of Republican and Democratie votes elected 
Lorimer and brought about the present scandal. 
James Smith, Jr., in New Jersey, endeavored in the 
same way to override the choice of the primary which 
named Martine as the Democratic candidate to go 
before the Legislature. 

The Northeastern States have not shown themselves 
in sympathy with this movement which has crystal- 
lized into action into three-fourths of the States of 
the Union. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
-chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and West Virginia, are not in the 
list of States which have declared for the election of 
United States Senaters by direct vote. Senator Owen 
has pointed out “that Democratic States and Repub- 
lican States alike. west of the Hudson River, have 
acted favorably in this matter almost without excep- 
tion. Only eight or nine States have failed to act. 


Senators. 


and I do not doubt that if the voice of the people of 
these States of New England, of New York, Maryland, 
and Delaware could find convenient expression, free 





THE IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE 





By Edward G. Lowry 


from machine polities, every one of them would favor 
the election of Senators by direct vote, and would 
favor the right of the people to instruct their repre- 
sentatives in Congress and in the Senate, a right 
which they enjoyed from the beginning of the Amer- 
ican Republic down to the days when this right was 
smothered and destroyed by the convention system of 
party management. 

“ Not only the States have acted almost unanimously 
in favor of this right of the people, but all the great 
parties of the country have declared in favor of it, 
except the Republican party, and this party would 
have declared for it, except for the overwhelming in- 
fluence and domination of machine politics in the 
management of that party and the prevalence of so- 
called boss influence. And this is demonstrated by the 
fact that the large majority of the Republican States, 
by the resolutions or acts of their Legislatures, have 
declared in favor of it.” 

Here are the party declarations to which Mr. Owen 
refers: The Democratic party in its national plat- 
form adopted at Denver, Colorado, July 10, 1908, said: 
“We favor the election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people, and regard this reform as the 
gateway to other national reforms.” 

The platform of the Independence party, adopted at 
Chicago, Tllinois, July 28, 1908, declared for direct 
nominations generally, and further made the following 
declaration: “ We advocate the popular election of 
United States Senators and of judges, both State and 
Federal . . . and any constitutional amendment neces- 
sary to these ends.” 

The platform of the Prohibition party, adopted at 
Columbus, Ohio, July 16, 1908, made the following its 
chief plank after the prohibition question, “ The elec- 
tion of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people.” 

The platform of the New York Democratic League, 
adopted at Saratoga, New York, September 10, 1909, 
declared for the “ Election of United States Senators 
by the direct vote of the people.” 

The American Federation of Labor has declared re- 
peatedly in favor of the election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people. The National Grange, comprising 
the Association of Farmers in the Northeast and in 
Central States, including nearly every farmer in Maine 
and in the New England States, and in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio and Michigan, the Society of Equity, and 
the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union of 
the West and South, and altogether representing the 
organized farmers of the entire United States, have 
declared in favor of the election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people. 

“What has come to be known as the “ Oregon sys- 
tem” has produced Jonathan Bourne, Republican, and 
George E. Chamberlain, Democrat. Mr. Chamberlain 
was elected by a Republican Legislature in obedience 
to the verdict of the Senatorial primary. The candi- 
dates who come before the primary in Oregon enunci- 
ate their individual platform and the voters choose 
between them. This is the only kind of party plat- 
form provided for in the Oregon direct-primary law. 
The Secretary of State of the State mails to each 
voter a pamphlet containing the platforms of the 
several candidates within each party. That results 
under this system can be uneven is shown by the 
presence in the Senate of such dissimilar men as Mr. 
Bourne and Mr. Chamberlain. 

I have no purpose to argue in the contracted space 
of this page or thresh out the merits and demerits of 
this question. The present aim is to outline as con- 
cisely and clearly as may be the spread of the move- 
ment in the United States and the form the agitation 
has taken in some of the several States. In many of 
the States, despairing of Congressional action, the 
people have taken methods to evade the constitutional 
provision, and have taken out of the hands of the 
Legislature altogether the election of Senators. This 
was sharply and, in a way of speaking, amusingly dis- 
closed in Alabama when the two present Senators 
from that State, Messrs, Bankhead and Johnston, 
were chosen. 

Shortly before the terms of that venerable pair, 
Senators Morgan and Pettus, expired a primary was 
held. Both of the aged Senators were candidates for 
re-election. The people of the State had no wish to 
deprive themselves of the services of these two greatly 
respected statesmen, and yet it was morally certain 
that neither of them would live to fill out another term. 
They received the approval of the primary for re- 
election, but to prevent the Governor or the Legisla- 
ture from appointing or electing their successors with- 
out the advice of a primary vote an ingenious device 
was made use of. Mr. Bankhead, then serving in the 
House, and Mr. Johnston an ex-Governor, were named 
at the primary as “alternates” or second choices to 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Pettus. The apprehensions about 
the health of the two old men were realized. Both 
of them died, and Mr. Bankhead and Mr. Johnston 
came to the Senate as had been previously arranged. 

The Senate itself has always put what obstacles it 
could in the way of any plan to make direct election 
of Senators possible. Senator Owen recounted not 
long ago to the Senate some of the steps that had 
been taken to prevent consideration of a joint resolu- 
tion which he introduced providing for the submission 
of a constitutional amendment for the direct election 
of Senators. Over his protest thirty Republicans and 
three Democrats voted to refer the resolution to Senator 
Burrows’s Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
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This, of course, meant its burial. 


Light Demoerais 
and eleven Western Republicans voted with Mr. Owen, 
and thirty-nine Senators did not vote. 

The debate in the Senate on the pending proposi! 


has centred primarily about the qualifications « 

electors in Senatorial elections, and the time and plac 
and supervision under which the election shall be held. 
The resolution, as reported by the Judiciary Com 
mittee, provides: 

The Senate of the United States shall be compose 
of two Senators from each State, elected by the peop! 
thereof for six years; and each Senator shall have o: 
vote. The electors in each State shall have the quali 
fications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislatures. 

Senator Sutherland of Utah proposed to add the 
following words: 

3ut Congress may at any time, by law, make 01 
alter such regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators. 

Senator Depew of New York also proposed ai 
amendment on the same point in these terms: 

The qualifications of citizens entitled to vote for 
United States Senators and Representatives in Con 
gress shall be uniform in all the States, and Congress 
shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation, and to provide for the registration of 
citizens entitled to vote, the conduct of such elections, 
and the certification of the result. 

Upon these three propositions all of the discussions 
in the Senate have hanged. Mr. Rayner of Maryland 
and some of the other Senators from Southern States 
bave declared that they would never give their sup- 
port to any plan which would give the Congress con- 
trol of the manner of conducting elections and the 
right to control the election machinery of the States. 
Of Mr. Depew’s proposed amendment, for example, Mr. 


Rayner says that “it goes much farther than the 
force bill attempted to go, because the force bill at- 
tempted to draw its body from the Constitution. This 
draws the power away from the Constitution and 


takes away the right of suffrage that is resident in 
the States and transfers it to the Federal Congress, 
gives Congress the right to control not only the 
machinery of elections, but to control the right of 
suffrage in every State of the Union. It would deprive 
a State of the right to pass an educational qualifica- 
tion. It would deprive a State of the right to pass 
a property qualification. It would take away thie 
entire power of the State and transfer it to the Federal 
Government, so far as the suffrage and qualifications 
of its citizens are concerned.” 

One of the points made by Senator Borah when his 
resolution was reported from the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary which has the present pertinent appeal, was 
this: “ The popular election of Senators would secure 
regular and equal representation in the Senate. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years some fifteen or sixteen con- 
tests in different States have been carried on with 
such bitterness that the body charged with the duty 
of electing Senators proves powerless to perform its 
office. In several instances special sessions of the 
Legislature for the sole purpose of filling vacancies 
have occurred. A number of States have acceded to 
vacancies, and thus have been deprived of their equal 
suffrage in the Senate. There would seem to be no 
reason why such a system should still be maintained 
in the face of the fact that long years of experience 
have shown that judgment and wisdom and cleanliness 
prevail on the part of the people in selecting, by 
popular election, their Governors and other important 
officials. 

“Tt seems wholly unnecessary, in view of the enor- 
mous powers reserved to the United States, and of the 
enormous amount of work which they ought to do 
and which they must do in order to preserve the in- 
tegrity of our institutions in the development of our 
industrial life, to burden the State with a method of 
election which poisons oftentimes the source of the 
State’s legislative pewer, demoralizes it, and involves 
and embarrasses and humiliates the whole common- 
wealth, when as a matter of fact all might be done 
without any practical possibility of corruption, delay, 
embarrassment, or demoralization. Have we not ad- 
vanced far enough in democratic government to rest 
securely upon the judgment and wisdom of the indi- 
vidual voter in the selection of those who are to 
represent the interests of the State in the national 
Senate? 

“We do not care to enter upon a discussion of the 
instances of bribery and corruption which have taken 
place in the Legislatures of the different States in the 
last twenty-five years, and which could not have oc- 
curred had popular elections prevailed. In this re- 
spect we may profitably place alongside the election 
of the Governors of the different States that of the 
election of the Senators, and in this way test the 
cleanliness of the one system and the corruption at 
times of the other. No one contends for a moment 
that it is the universal practice or the general rule 
that Legislatures are thus corrupted, but it must be 
admitted by all that if those who desire to corrupt 
enter the field at all it is after the Legislature has 
convened. How often is it true that no taint of wrong- 
doing or corruption attaches to the election until the 
Legislature has convened? The small number of parties 
to be controlled, the possibility of log-rolling with dif- 
ferent local interests, of trading this or that against 
votes, is tempting indeed to those who seek a Senator- 
ship, not upon merit, but through sinister means. 











































HE army engineers who have been 
charged with the work of raising 
the long-unremembered Maine 
recently announced that the shat- 


eS February 15th, the tnivtonath anni- 
versary of the day which ushered in 
the world-renowned disaster. With 
that effort of the engineers this 
narrative has nothing to do. Its purpose is to portray 
the scene in Havana on the night of the explosion, to 
tell of the tumult which came to the distraught city 
on that fateful evening, and to record the struggle of 
the newspaper correspondents—particularly of one— 
to transmit the portentous news to their papers. Of 
the several correspondents who represented American 
dailies in Havana at that time, and who in one flash- 
ing, jarring instant were confronted with the biggest 
“story” that ever lagged behind cable-closing time, 
there are, so far as I am aware, only three who are 
now alive, the writer being one cf these. 

It was in January, 1898, that I was directed by the 
New York Herald to proceed to Cuba and assume 
charge of its Havana bureau. The Maine had pre- 
ceded me and was riding at her fated buoy on the 
morning of my arrival. 





Many reasons have been given 
to explain the presence of the vessel in Havana at 
that critical period—a period when relations between 





“T was just coming back, when flash!—bang!—up she went” 


this country and Spain were strained almost to the 
breaking-point—for we, out of courtesy to Spain, had 
refrained from sending any of our ships of war to any 
port of the insurgent island—the obvious purpose 
being to avoid all semblance of interference. 

Probably very few know that the Maine had been 
hurried to Havana because of a misinter rpreted cipher 
message. Mr, John R. Caldwéll, who had been in 
charge of the Havana Prone and whom I relieved, 
told me that several days prior to my arrival he had 
made requisition upon the office for a revolver. There 
had come strenuous times in the Cuban capital, riots 
had been frequent, the lives of foreigners, particularly 
those of Americans, had been more than once placed in 
jeopardy, and the time had come when correspondents 
felt the neéd of firearms to protect their lives. The 
revolver sent to Mr. Caldwell was smuggled to him by 
& passenger on the: steamship Olivette, to whom the 
Weapon had been entrusted by an agent of the paper 
in Tampa. By some oversight no cartridges had been 
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sent with it, and it being impossible to secure any in 
Havana, the correspondent cabled to New York. 
“ Camera received, but no plates; send by next boat.” 

Through some strange error on the part of the one 
who received it, the eryptogram was construed to be 
a cipher and was translated to read that an at- 
tempt had been made on the life of General Fitz- 
hugh Lee, American Consul-General in Havana. This 
misinformation went to Washington and reached there 
after the Havana cable had closed. Early the next 
day Mr. Caldwell received from the Herald the follow- 
ing eryptogram: “Send story and pictures ordered on 
food-supplies; we want it for main sheet.” By apply- 
ing the cipher key, the first sentence was readily trans- 
lated to read: “ A United States war-ship has been 
ordered to Havana.” The second evidently conveyed 
some hint which was beyond the limitation of the 
code, but the word “main” gave the clew. Meeting 
General Lee at breakfast that morning, Mr. Caldwell 
quietly informed him that the Maine was on her way 
to Havana. The General was incredulous. No war- 
ship, he assured the correspondent, would be sent to 
Havana unless he requested it. 

But even as the two were talking a cable was 
handed to General Lee containing the information 
that the Maine had been ordered to Havana. And 
early on the following morning there came the thud of 
guns—the Maine saluting the port which was to prove 
her tomb. Even at this late date, 
is not generally known that the 
Maine went into Havana with every 
gun loaded and every man at his 
battle station. Of course, the crew 
were not conspicuously at their sta- 
tions, but under orders of the officers 
they were clustered in the neighbor- 
hood of their guns and ready to jump 
to their places*at an instant’s notice. 

A visit to the ship discovered many 
old shipmates, among them Lieu- 
tenant-Commander (now Rear-Ad- 
miral) Wainwright. He was at that 
time executive officer of the Maine. 
Among the last of the officers to leave 
Havana after the destruction of his 
ship, he was among the first to re- 
member the Maine in that bloody re- 
prisal off Santiago. There also were 
Lieutenants Jenkins and _ Blandin, 
both old shipmates and both dead 
now, one losing his life in the wreck, 
the other dying at his Baltimore 
home, never having recovered from 
the shock of the explosion, 

The morning after the visit to the 
Maine was steamer day; a busy day 
for correspondents, whose tri-weekly 
despatches would have to be got in 
readiness for the vessel which was to 
carry them to Key West. In those 
days the Havana cable office closed 
at nine o'clock in the evening, and, 
owing to the strict censorship, which 
allowed no despatches to go which 
were not favorable to Spain, the bulk 
of them must, perforce, go by steamer 
to Key West, where there was no 
censor to say nay. The evening was 
a pleasant one, misty and _starlit. 
The Prado, as I traversed it on my 
way from the cable office, where I had 
gone to file the word “ tranquila ” 
(without which my paper would have 
known that something had _ broken 
loose in Havana and that there was 
no means of communication), was 
fill 1 with its usual throng of sallow- 
facet men in the light-blue uniform 
of the Spanish army; priests swart 
of visage and sable-garbed; and_ re- 
concentrados lifting fleshless arms 
out of the darkness of a palm as one 
passed its shadows. 

Filing the eryptogram just before the cable office 
closed, I was making my way back to the Ingleterra 


Hotel, when I spied a group of newspaper corre- 


spondents entering a café. Joining them, I had 
barely time to pone greetings before there came 
a gleam as of sheet lightning, and on its heels the 
boom of some great explosion. There was an immedi- 
ate rush for the street and there a baffled pause; for, 
owing to some peculiar acoustic quality of that neigh- 
borhood, none could say from what direction that 
muffled, jarring boom had come. One report had it 
that, the Regla Arsenal had been blown up by Cuban 
patriots, and as these had been blowi ng up Havanese 
theatres with great regularity, it was conceivable that 
the report was true. 

My quarters being on the top floor of the Ingleterra 

—an eyrie from which the site of the arsenal was 
visible—I took occasion to hurry to my rooms, but 
only to discover that darkness lay in the region of the 
arsenal, and nowhere was visible any such glare as 
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wight have followed that terrific blast. Making my 
way down-stairs again, through the foyer—then in the 
wildest disorder—I regained the street to encounter 
a squadron of cavalry rushing by at a gallop. The 
street was then a mélée of frantically excited people, 
some asserting that the Morro Castle had been de- 
stroyed by an explosion, some others telling tales 
equally as wild. While endeavoring to gain some 
clew as to the location of the explosion, I was suddenly 
caught by the shoulder and ineontinently whirled 
from out of a group where I had been a listener. 

“It’s the Maine,” a voice panted in my ear. “TI was 
out to the dry dock, just coming back, when flash!— 
bang!—up she went.” 

I had reeognized my informant, and was gazing 
blankly into his face. He was a Mr. Rolfe, one of the 
managers of the big English dry dock which had 
recently been towed into Havana. But as I listened 
I could hardly believe my ears. The Maine destroyed, 
and in Havana harbor! 

There was no time for thanks. The cable office had 
been closed. The first thing to do was to see if it 
could be reopened. Dr. Congosta was then Secretary- 
General of Cuba, and, as such, exercised a supervision 
over the cable and the censorship. Hurrying to the 
palace, I reached his apartment and encountered his 
secretary, Senor Caceres. The secretary was much 
distressed. “* My God!” he exciaimed, “ I would have 
given my right arm if this had not happened.” 
Curious to discover what he knew, I asked him 
what had occurred. “The Maine,’ he said, “ she 
has blown up, her boilers, or maybe her maga- 
zines, we don’t know which: come here to the 


window and ‘you can see.” | followed him to the’ 


window and got a glimpse of a dark object rimmed 


around with fire. Caceres kept mechanically re 
peating, “her boilers or her magazines.” As I 


looked at the flames, which gave an almost perfect 
outline of the wreck as it lay in the dark waters of the 
bay, I knew that no boiler explosion could have 
brought about that dire disaster, and I knew, more- 
over, that our ships of war are not given to maga- 
zine explosion. But the time was too precious for 
any argument with Caceres. The vital need of the 
nioment was to see Congosta and to get his consent 
to have the cable office opened. I represented this to 
Caceres, and he, realizing the importance of it, lost 
no time in laying the matter before the Secretary- 
General. As he disappeared on the mission, I wrote 
a bulletin which said that the Maine had been de- 
stroyed in Havana harbor by an explosion, and that 
details would follow as fast as they could be collected. 
In a few moments Caceres returned with the informa- 
tion that Congosta, appreciating the fact that the 
Maine was an American battleship ayd that Americans 
should knew about her destruction, had given orders 
for the cable office to be opened, and that despatches 
filed by correspondents would be sent as soon.as the 
censor could pass upon them. Without scruple and 
without shame that promise was violated. It had 
been given a few minutes after ten o'clock on that 
tragie evening. The censors (two extra ones had been 
detailed) rapidly went through the despatches, but 
never a cable-key clicked upon any one of them until 
after two o’clock on the following morning, Congosta 
having sent private instructions to the manager of the 
cable office to hold up all despatches until they had 
been released by him. 

Caceres had said that the survivors of the disaster 
were being taken to the city hospital. As he con- 
veyed the information, Mr. Freeman Halstead, who 
was attached to the Herald bureau as first assistant, 
came hurrying in. Requesting him to send such facts 
as he had collected, I hurried on to the hospital: <Ae- 
companying me went Felipe Ruz, a Mexican, attached 
to the bureau as an interpreter. The narrow streets 
were then filled with surging thousands, a congestion 
which made all too slow the progress of the cab. We 
finally reached the hospital to find the way blocked 
by a cordon of police. Ruz rose to the occasion. 
“Officer from the Maine,” he said glibly in Spanish. 
Instantly a way was opened, the guards saluting as 
we hurried past. 

As I gained entrance to the hospital four Havanese 
firemen came through the doorway, bearing on a 
stretcher a dripping and mangled body. It needed 
only a glance to see that the man was breathing his 
last. On a cot near by another sufferer had been 
laid. From the face the flesh had peeled as though it 
had been held in sealding water. ‘“ Will you tell me 
your name?” I asked. Froth bubbled from his lips 
as he tried to answer. In another moment he was 
dead. On another cot a few feet away was another 
figure in the shape of a man. One arm was gone at 
the elbow, and around the bleeding stump a surgeon 
was binding a tourniquet. The face was burned be- 
yond recognition and a ghastly wound showed in the 
breast from which the life blood was welling in 
pattering drops. On a cot beside him a mangled 
apprentice boy was raving for his mother. There was 
yet one more, a bluejacket who, although badly in- 
jured, was able to talk. I asked him what had hap- 
pened to the Maine. ‘“ My God, sir, I don’t know. 
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I asked him what had happened to the “ Maine” 


All that I know is that IT was in my hammock and 
heard three bells strike (9.30 o’clock), and then there 
was a roar and [ felt myself turning around in air, 
and then I struck the water. That’s all I know.” 
These were the “survivors” that Caceres had told 
about. Hurrying back to the censor’s room in the 
palace, I asked Halstead to make his way out to the 
Spanish cruiser Alfonso XII., which had been anchored 
near the Maine, and then, followed by the faithful Ruz, 
I made. my way to the Machina wharf, off which the 
Maine had fioated. A dense throng was there, but a 


strangely quiet one. sobered, it seemed, by that 
ghastly tragedy which had come so suddenly. On a 


blank wall adjoining the wharf the Maine’s undoing 
had been sketched in charcoal by some highly imagina- 
tive artist, the rude portrayal depicting the American 
war-ship going down under the guns of the obsolete 
Spanish cruiser anchored near by. The Maine had 
been destroyed and more utterly than the rude draw- 
ing showed. But in the face of the fearful actuality 
there was none to hail her ruin with any demonstration 
of joy. 

Shortly after midnight the word was passed to the 
correspondents that the censor’s office would close at 
one o’clock, and that no more messages would be re- 
ceived after that hour. A few minutes before closing- 
time I learned from Halstead, who had just returned 
from the cruiser, that some of the survivors had been 
taken on board the Ward Line steamship City of 
Washington. We immediately secured a boat and set 
out for the vessel. our course carrying us close to the 
torn and riven Maine, with whom two hundred and 
sixty brave American seamen had perished. The wreck 
was still on fire, languid tongues of flame forking up- 
ward and looking like the arms of drowning men. In 
that wavering light little could be distinguished, but 
that little was enough to show how complete was the 
_Yuin that the blow had wrought. The forward part 
of the ship was merely a jumbled, high-flung heap of 
twisted frames and girders, a tangled, shapeless mass 
of serap-iron and steel. I knew full well how strong 
all of these plates, turrets, beams, and stanchions had 
been, for I had watched the Maine’s construction and 
knew how much of strength, how much of the art 
of the shipwright, had lived in every section of her 
shattered wreck. 

As our Spanish boatman brought his craft alongside 
the merchant steamship I was wondering how much 
of truth there was in the late rumor that some sur- 
vivors had reached the vessel. For up to that time 
the report had been that every soul had perished, ex- 
cept the few who had been taken dead or dying to the 
city hospital, and the few others who had_ been 
picked up by the boats from the Spanish cruiser. Of 
ail the surprises of that eventful night, none was 
greater than the discovery that all the officers of the 
Waine, saving Merritt and Jenkins, had found refuge 
on the ship, and that the saloon had been improvised 
into a hospital, into which had been carried scores of 
the maimed and dying. The first person I encountered 
was Lieutenant-Commander Wainwright, smoking a 
pipe which he had borrowed from one of the officers 
of the steamship, and as cool as though the terrible 
experience from which he had just emerged was an 
every-day affair. In a few words he told the story of 
escape from the burning wreck and added that all of 
the officers, excepting the two mentioned, were then 
on board the City of Washington. 

For many days prior to the disaster two of the 
correspondents had been carrying with them two sheets 
of blank paper which were beyond price. These were 
eable blanks to which the censor’s stamp had been 
furtively affixed at a moment when the censor was 
not looking. The late Sylvester Scovel, who repre- 


sented the New York World, had one of these precious 
sheets. 


Not anticipating the troubles which we were 
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to encounter with the 
eables that night, he 
had employed it to send 
a short message to his 
home in _ Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. The 
operator subsequently 
told him that the mes- 
sage had hardly been 


despatched when Con- 
gosta sent his edict 
that no despatches 
were to be sent until 
released by him. The 
message to Pittsburg 
was therefore the first 
intimation of the dis- 
aster to reach the 


United States. 

The other cable blank 
was in the possession 
of Halstead and treas- 
ured for an_ emer- 
gency. That emergency 
had now arrived. On 
that precious — sheet 
were compressed all 
that had been learned 
on the City of Wash- 
ington—the fact that 
Captain Sigsbee and all 
of his officers, save 
Merritt and Jenkins, 
had been rescued, the 
manner in which the 
rescue had been made, 
and the location of the 
explosion forward. 
When the despatch had 
been finished it was 
given to Mr. Halstead 
with a request to lose 
nv time in getting it to 
the cable office and to 
spare no expense in the 
way of bonus to sleepy 
operators in order to 
get it through. Largely 
through the virtue of that saving clause the message 
went. 

It was now past two o’clock in the morning and there 
was pressing need for making plans for the mor- 
row. Knowing that Madrid and Washington would 
oceupy the cables to the exclusion of press matter, I 
concluded to take passage by the steamship Olivette, 
which was to sail for Key West in the early forenoon. 
There was another advantage in the fact that at Key 


West there were no censors to bother. The wearied 
Ruz had found a transom in the smoking-room and 
was peacefully snoring. Awakening him, I gave him 


two despatches, one to our Key West man telling him 
of my intention of taking passage by the Olivette, and 
to get the Key West wire and hold it, whatever the 
cost. The other was to the Herald, and said that I 
would, at the earliest hour in the morning, file a list 
ot the saved, and that by obtaining from the Navy 
Department the muster roll of the crew, the lost could 
be checked. Ruz was directed to rout out some 
photographer and to have him on the job at sunrise. 
He was also to secure my passport and to get in touch 
with Halstead, and to tell him to get interviews from 
Lee, Blanco, and others, and to then join me at the 
bureau not later than ten o’cleck, the Olivette being 
scheduled to sail at eleven. 

After Ruz had departed Wainwright kept me com- 
pany until about three o'clock, when he went to a 
stateroom which had been prepared for him, leaving 
word with me to call him at early 
daylight. After his departure I stole 
down to the saloon and looked at the 
long rows of sufferers laid out upon 
the deck and at 


“The poor dead who looked so old, 
And were so young an hour ago.” 


The silence that reigned in that 
dim-lighted space left a deep impres- 
sion. Now and then a moan would 
be heard, and here and there one 
sleepless sufferer was whispering to 
another. Some were sitting upright 
on their pallets, nursing their wounds 
and burns, others. prone on_ their 
backs were staring open-eyed at the 
ceiling, and to some few others merci- 
ful sleep had come. I envied these, 
for the preceding night had been an 
utterly sleepless one for me, an ach- 
ing molar having kept me awake the 
entire night. But there was too 
much to do to think of sleep, and, 
moreover, I must needs disturb the 
rest of others, for it was necessary to 
get all the information that could be 
had from those on board the City of 
Washington before leaving her to take 
passage for Key West. So one by 
one 1 aroused the sleeping officers in 
their staterooms and as sleepily took 
notes of what they said. Daylight 
came and I gave the promised call to 
Mr. Wainwright. He had flung him- 
self fully elad on his bunk and in a 
few minutes had reached the deck. 
Directly afterward a boat from the 
City of Washington was manned, and 
into it the officer went. His pur- 
pose was to make an examination of 
the wreck, but the boat was stopped 
by a patrol launch from the Spanish 
cruiser. I was standing by when Mr. 
Wainwright returned, and heard him 
report to Captain Sigsbee how his in- 
vestigation had been stopped by the 
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Spanish patrol. ‘“ There can be no question as to our 
right in the matter,” he continued, “but I did not 
think it advisable to raise a row about it at this time.” 
“You did perfectly right,” Captain Sigsbee replied. 
“This is not the proper time to make a row. The 
time to make one may come later.” 

Instead of sailing on schedule time the Olivette did 
not get away until long after the noon hour, her de- 
parture having been delayed by the transfer of the 
wounded of the Maine, and of the surviving officers 
of that vessel, only Captain Sigsbee, Lieutenant- 
Commander Wainwright, and Father Chidwick, chap- 
lain of the Maine, remaining behind. No vessel ever 
had a more sombre sailing than did the Olivette on 
her delayed departure from Havana that afternoon, 
and never did the red and yellow flag of Spain, the 
blood and gold of a crumbling nation, seem so 
medieval and out of place as they did when the steam 
ship laden with the survivors of the wrecked Maine 
drew out of the filthy harbor on her way to the 
cleaner blue. 

Havana, as I left it that day, was in nervous sus 
pense; agitated, apprehensive, and asking itself what 
was to be the consequence of that disaster which had 
taken place in its harbor. Would that near-by fleet, 
of which it had dim knowledge, appear to make re 
prisal, and would its vengeance be such as to lay the 
city in ruins and strew its site in ashes? In a vague 
way it knew that there was an American fleet some 
where near, but what manner of vessels composed it 
very few in Havana had any knowledge, so little was 
the reading population and so few the American papers 
and periodicals which circulated there. 

But no fleet came to menace, and Havana drew a 
long breath when, instead of a threatening array of 
vengeful armor-clads, two little steamers in govern 
ment service, the lighthouse-tender Fern and_ the 
coast-survey steamer Bache, made unobtrusive entrance 
into harbor. This, then, was the great American 
Navy of which Havana had heard rumors—the boasted 
Atlantic fleet of the United States. It had then only 
6ne good ship—and there was much shrugging of 
shoulders and jerking of thumbs to where the wreck oi 
that good one lay. 

But what if that fleet of battleships then anchored 
off near-by Tortugas had appeared off Havana hai 
bor? Suppose there had been an officer in command 
of it no more reluctant to shoulder blame than was 
Collins when he cut out the Florida? Suppose that, 
by no authority other than that vested in him as 
commander-in-chief of the North-Atlantie station, the 
commanding officer of that fleet had brought his ships 
to Havana on the instant the news of the destruction 
of the Maine had been received? Here was the view 
taken by Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Robley |) 
Evans. This officer, who had been in command of thie 
Key West lighthouse district at the time of the dis 
aster, had been immediately summoned to Washing 
ton, and had returned with a commission to command 
the battleship Jowa. Meeting him on his arrival at 
Key West, the conversation turned to missed chances 
and lost opportunities. ‘I had a talk with Secretar) 
Long a short time ago,” this oflicer said in his usual 
direct way. “‘Mr. Secretary,’ I said to him, ‘this 
trouble would have been settled now if the proper 
initiative had been taken at the start.’ 

“*What do you mean? the Secretary inquired. 

“*Just this: that if the officer commanding the 
station had banged those four battleships over to 
Havana the next morning and said to Blanco: 
“Hands up. Show me where your mines are and 


I will put officers at the firing stations who will see 

that no 

will—”’ 

“* Any officer in the service who would have dared 

take such a step without consulting this department,’ 
. (Continued on page 26) 


more accidents occur, and my government 


the deck of the “ Olivette” 
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THE LONG SUCCESSION OF DISTINGUISHED COUNSEL, WHO BATTLED FOR LIVES AND SWAYED THE VOTES OF JURIES BY 
THEIR FORCE AND ELOQUENCE, HAS CEASED WITH THE INCREASED ATTRACTIONS AND REWARDS OF CIVIL PRACT ICE 





BXCEVQOHEN a judge of the Court of Gen- 
LQ@ eral Sessions in New York City 
assigned three eminent 
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WZ. attention was at once directed to 
WR the condition to which the eriminal 





bar in New York has been reduced. 
Not many years ago the names of 
the lawyers who willingly accepted 
criminal cases included the leaders of the bar. To- 
day, only a very large fee, and not always that, will 
tempt an attorney of prominence and high standing 
to defend a man accused of a crime. 

In accepting this assignment, which carried with it 
a fee of only five hundred dollars, one of the attorneys 
gave the following explanation for “ the shocking con- 
dition of the criminal bar” in New York City: 

“If the criminal bar of this city is in a shocking 
condition, we lawyers are to blame. It is only with 
us, and principally in New York City, that the flower 
of the bar has been drawn away from the higher 
sphere of advocacy by the temptation of money. In 
every civilized country, except our own, the leaders 
of the bar are proud to be selected to defend life, 
liberty, and reputation, while, strange to say, it has 
grown almost a reproach in this city to find a man 
engaged in the practice of criminal law, however up- 
right and able he may be. 

“As a result, New York is to-day, of all the great 
cities of the world, without a recognized leader at 
the criminal bar. What a contrast with the days 
when men like Hamilton, Webster, Beach, and Fuller- 
ton were proud of the distinction!” 

It is undoubtedly true that in former times, in all 
parts of the country, it was considered more im- 
portant and more creditable to save a man’s life or 
liberty than to get a verdict where property only was 
concerned. These days have passed, however, as far 
as New York is concerned, and in a lesser degree, 
possibly, in nearly all the other States; and despite 
the agitation on the subject, they are never likely to 
return. It is interesting to turn back more than a 
century and a quarter, to the earliest days of the 
Republic, and the careers of two lawyers who would 
have been giants in any age or in any country, and 
who were antagonistic in character and purpose— 
Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr. Both men ac- 
cepted criminal as well as civil eases. One of the 
greatest efforts of Hamilton’s life was his appear- 
ance for one Crosswell, charged with publishing a 
scandalous libel upon Thomas Jefferson. The court 
was divided in its verdict, but the prisoner was never 
punished. 

Aaron Burr, 


pes 





that erratic genius, who lacked a 
balance - wheel, is said never to have lost a case in 
which he alone was counsel. It is also of record that 
he won a ease in which, by a queer trick of fate, his 
associate counsel was Hamilton. It was a murder 
case. The actions and manner of the principal wit- 
ness against the prisoner seemed to Burr exceedingly 
suspicious, and it is said that both Burr and Hamil- 


ton were undecided in their own minds whieh was 
the guilty party—the witness or the prisoner. Ham- 


ilton’s summing up was perfunctory. Burr began to 
address the jury when it was nearly dark. The wit- 
ness for the prosecution was leaning against a pillar. 
llis face was pallid and covered with perspiration. 
He listened intently to the lawyer. Suddenly Burr 
seized a large candelabrum, and throwing the light on 
the face of the witness, shouted, “ Behold the mur- 
derer, gentlemen!” The witness turned and rushed 
from the court-room, and the prisoner was acquitted. 

In later years the list of lawyers who practised at 
the criminal as well as at the civil bar in this city 
embraces some of the most noted names, not only in 
the profession, but also in the history of the country. 
Among these were: Ogden Hoffman; Robert Emmet; 
“Prince” John Van Buren; James T. Brady; Mil- 
lard - Fillmore, afterwards President of the United 
States; John Graham; David Graham; Edwin M. 
Stanton, Lineoln’s great Secretary of War; Charles 
O’Conor; Chester A. Arthur, twenty-first President of 
the United States; William M. Evarts, Secretary of 
State of the United States; Hugh Maxwell; William 
H. Seward, Lincoln’s Secretary of State; Chauncey 
Shaffer; Benjamin K. Phelps; John K. Porter; Will- 
iam A. Beach; Judge William Fullerton; Benjamin 
F. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy; Charles W. Brooke; 
and John R. Fellows. 

Ogden Hoffman, who was called the American Er- 
skine, and who was probably the most consummate 
criminal lawyer this country has ever produced, had 
a romantic career. He was a midshipman in our 
navy in the War of 1812, and was captured by 
the British. He later served with distinction under 
Decatur against the Barbary pirates. His first great 
Success at the New York bar was gained in the de- 
fence of Richard P. Robinson, charged with the mur- 
der of Helen Jewett. Miss Jewett, whose real name 
was Doreas Dyon, was a beautiful girl from Maine, 
who sought her fortune in this city. She lived at 
No. 41 Thomas Street, and was murdered there on 
April 10, 1836. Robinson, a young man of good 
family from Connecticut, who had been one of her 
admirers, was arrested. His trial was the talk of 
the town, and Robinson was acquitted. The verdict 
was generally considered to be a miscarriage of jus- 
tice, and there were many rumors that the jury had 
been bribed. While the result of the trial “made 
Hoffman’s reputation, he is said to have regretted, 
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especially in later years, the suecess of his efforts in 
behalf of the alleged murderer. 

A few years later the case of John C. Colt, accused 
of killing Samuel Adams, caused a greater sensation 
than the Jewett case. It bristled with scandals and 
sensations that appear extremely modern to readers 
of to-day. Colt was the brother of Captain Samuel 
Colt, the inventor of the revolver that bears his name. 
He killed Adams in his office at Broadway and 
Chambers Street, where the Stewart Building now 
stands, packed the body in a box, and shipped it by 
steamer to St. Louis by the way of New Orleans. Colt 
admitted the killing, but claimed self-defence. 

Robert Emmet, a nephew of the Irish patriot of 
that name, defended the prisoner, and during the pro- 
ceedings the skull of Adams was produced in court. 
Colt was convicted. A few days before the time set 
for his execution, two friends called on him in the 
Tombs. One was dressed as a woman and attempted 
to change clothes with Colt, but the attempt failed. 
Three or four hours before he was to be hanged in 
the Tombs courtyard, he was married to his sweet- 
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heart in the prison. An hour after ‘the newly made 
Mrs. Colt left him, he was found dead in his cell. 
He had stabbed himself to the heart with a dagger 
supposed to have been given to him by friends the 
day before. He was buried in the vaults of St. Mark’s 
Church. If Colt had been hanged, his friends had 
arranged with a well-known physician to have his 
body taken to the Shakespeare Hotel, where an at- 
tempt at resuscitation was to be made. 

David Graham, who was a son of David Graham, 
a noted nisi prius practitioner, became famous in 
criminal jurisprudence, although he showed great 
ability in civil procedure. John Graham was of an 
entirely different type. He was noted for his eccen- 
tricities of manner and dress. He was irascible in 
temper and voluble in speech, but he was _ re- 
sourceful, indefatigable, and had bulldog tenacity. 
In his youth he was a marvel. He was valedictorian 
of his class in Columbia when he was fifteen. He was 
prosecutor in a capital case once. He argued the case 
of Rogers, as State counsel, before the Court of Ap- 
peals, taken there on the question whether intoxica- 
tion is an absolution for the crime of murder, and 
secured Rogers’s conviction and hanging. Later he 
said: “I have defended many a man for nothing to 
clear my conscience of the burden of sending Rogers 
to the gallows.” 

Stanton’s fame rests on his later achievements at 
Washington. Had he remained at the bar, he would 
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undoubtedly have been one of its most brilliant orna- 
ments. William H. Seward defended a negro mur- 
derer named Freeman in 1846. He also defended 
John Van Zandt in a criminal prosecution for assist- 
ing in the escape of fugitive slaves. He advanced the 
plea of “moral insanity” in the case of the People 


vs. Wyatt. The prisoner was convicted of murder and 
hanged. Mr. Seward also defended Abel F. Fiteh and 
others for arson in Detroit in 1857. 

Charles O’Conor, the undoubted leader of the New 
York bar in 1873, defended Frank Walworth, who 


murdered his father, Mansfield Tracey Walworth, an 
author and the son of Chancellor Walworth. Young 
Walworth received a life sentence. Mr. O’Conor also 
appeared in the Lemmon Slave case (1856), in which 
he was opposed by William M. Evarts and Chester A. 
Arthur. He was senior counsel and one of the bonds- 
men for Jefferson Davis, and with Evarts and Wheeler 
H. Peckham appeared for the prosecution of Tweed. 
Chauncey Shaffer was one of the most celebrated 
criminal lawyers of the State. He defended thirty- 
three murderers, only one of whom was convicted. 
én 1869 he took an oath never again to defend in a 


murder case. He prosecuted one Stevens for wife- 
poisoning, and convicted him. Jenjamin K. Phelps, 


a member of the firm of Arthur, Phelps, Knevals, & 
Ransom, was one of the most brilliant district attor- 
neys New York has ever known. John K. Porter, one 
of the great civil lawyers of the day, took an active 
part in the prosecution of Guiteau, the murderer of 
President Garfield. William Fullerton was one of the 
most noted lawyers in this country from 1860 to i890. 
His cross-examination of Henry Ward Beecher in the 
Tilton case gave him world-wide fame. William A. 
Beach was another great legal light of those days. 
He was counsel for Theodore Tilton in the latter’s case 
against Beecher, and defended Judge Barnard on his 
trial for impeachment. He never wrote out his 
speeches, but he was as effective on questions of law 
before appellate tribunals as he was before juries. 

Charles W. Brooke, who died a few years ago, easily 
takes rank with the highest lights of the criminal bar. 
He defended Sharkey, the “ car-hook” murderer, who 
escaped from the Tombs by donning the clothes of 
his sweetheart, Maggie Jordan. She afterward mar- 
ried Scanlon, the actor. Mr. Brooke defended Mrs. 
Woodhull when she was indicted for criminal libel, 
and with John R. Fellows secured the acquittal of 
Royal Sammis and Doctor Banks in the famous tar- 
and-feather case at Huntington, when Francis bh. 
Barlow, the attorney-general, prosecuted. Mr. Brooke 
appeared, too, for “Johnny” Hope, the Manhattan 
Bank burglar, and in many important civil cases. 

It was not only in New York, however, that prac- 
tice at the criminal bar was recognized as most 
honorable. Lawyers of the highest social and pro 
fessional standing in the South and other parts of 
the country appeared in criminal cases and won public 
approval by their efforts. 

The fame of Patrick Henry, of Virginia, as a lawyer 
has been dimmed by his celebrity as an orator, but he 
was nevertheless one of the most successful attorneys 
of his day. He appeared in a remarkable murder case 
in 1792. In that year, one Holland killed a man in 
Botetourt County, Va. The killing took place at night 
and was generally believed to be murder. Mr. Henry 
undertook to defend the prisoner, although the people 
in Greenbriar, where the case came to trial, were so 
prejudiced that they openly declared that “even 
-atrick Henry need not come to defend Holland un- 
less he brought a jury with him.” In deseribing this 
ease, William Wirt, another great lawyer, who was 
present in court, said he thought “it was murder 
though possibly manslaughter only.” ‘“ Mr. Henry 
laid liqld of this possibility,” continues Mr. Wirt, 
“with such effect as to make all forget that Holland 
had killed the storekeeper at all; and presented the 
deplorable case of the jury killing Holland, an in- 
nocent man!” . The result of the trial was that the 
jury brought a verdict of not guilty. They changed 
their verdict to guilty of manslaughter, however, when 
the court reminded them that they might find a 
degree of homicide inferior to murder. Ba 

William Wirt, Attorney-General of the United 
States under President Monroe, is also well known 
as the author of The British Spy and other works. 
He defended a man accused of murder, against whom 
the circumstantial evidence seemed positively over- 
whelming. A man named St. George was shot with 
duckshot through the window of his house. A small 
fragment of paper with the letter “M” on it was 
found on the spot where the murderer had evidently 
stood. Shannon, the son-in-law of the dead man, was 
found asleep in a tavern thirty miles away. On his 
person were found duckshot and a letter with a piece 
torn out. The fragment found at the scene of the 
murder fitted exactly in the torn letter, and made 
the word “My.” It was also shown that Shannon 
would inherit a fortune at his father-in-law’s death. 
The jury disagreed, and was not reprimanded by the 
judge. 

; - Clay, the idol of the South, lived in Kentucky 
during a period of great lawlessness. It was said of 
him that he seemed to have shared the feeling which 
then prevailed in the Western country, “that to de- 
fend a prisoner at the bar is a nobler thing than to 
assist in defending the public against his further 
depredations.” He certainly practised as he believed, 
(Continued on page 20) 
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SZSOTHING surprised Sanders, except 
wary the ignorance of the average stay- 
J i at-home Briton on all matters per- 
i~oe 





taining to the savage peoples of 
Africa. Queer things happened in 
“ black-patch "—so the coast 


miraculous, mysterious things, but 
Sanders was never surprised. He 
had dealings with folks who believed in ghosts and 
personal devils, and he sympathized with them, realiz- 
ing that it is very difficult to ascribe all the evils of 
life to human agencies. 

Sanders was an unquiet man, or so his constituents 


thought him, and a little mad; this also was the 
native view. Worst of all, there was no method in his 
madness. 

Other commissioners might be depended upon to 


arrive after the rains, sending word ahead of their 
coming. This was a good way (the Isisi, the Ochori, 
and the N’Gombi people, everlastingly at issue, were 
agreed upon this), because with timely warning of the 
commissioner’s approach, it was possible to thrust out 
of sight the ugly evidence of fault, to clean up and 
make tidy the muddle of folly. 

It was bad to step sheepishly forth from your hut 
into the clear light of the rising sun, with all the 
débris of an overnight feast mutely testifying to your 
diseredit, and face the cold, unwavering eyes of a 
little brown-faced man in immaculate white. The 
switch he carried in his hand would be smacking his 


leg stuggestively, and 


By Edgar Wallace 
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Sanders carried away with him the chief of the 
village, with leg-irons at his ankles, and in course of 
time the prisoner arrived at a little labor colony on 
the coast, where he worked for five ‘years in company 
with other indiscreet headmen who were suffering 
servitude for divers offences. 

They called Sanders, in the upper river districts, 
by a long and sonorous name which may be euphe- 
mistically translated as, “The man who has a faith- 


less wife,” the little joke of Bosambo, chief of the 


Ochori, and mightily subtle. because Sanders was 
wedded to his people. 

North and south, east and west, he prowled. He 
travelled by night and by day. Sometimes his 


steamer woul:| go threshing away up-river, and be 
watched out of sight by the evil-doing little fishing 
villages. 

“Go you,” said Sarala, who was a little headman of 
the Akasava—* go you three hours’ journey in your 
canoe, and watch the river for Sandi’s return. And 
at first sign of his steamer—which you may see if 
you climb the green hill at the river’s bend—come 
back and warn me, for I desire to follow certain cus- 
toms of my father in which Sandi has no pleasure.” 

He spoke to two of his young men, and they de- 
parted. That night, by the light of a fire, to the ae- 
companiment of great dancing and drum-beating, the 
son of the headman brought his first-born, ten hours 
old and squealing noisily, as if with knowledge of the 
doom ahead, and laid it at his father’s feet. 

* People,” said the little chief, “it is a wise saying 





there were always four 
Hausa soldiers in blue 
and searlet in the 
background, immobile. 
alert, quick to obey. 
Once Sanders came 
to a N’Gombi village 
at dawn, when, by 
every known conven- 
tion, he should have 
been resting in his 
comfortable bungalow, 
some three hundred 
miles down-river. 
Sanders came stroll- 
ing through the vil- 
lage street just as the 


sun topped the trees, 
and long shadows ran 
along the ground be- 
fore the flood of lemon- 
eolored light. 

The village was 
silent and _ deserted, 


which was a bad sign 
and spoke of overnight 
orgies. Sanders walk- 
ed on until he came to 
the big square near the 
“palaver house, and 
there the black ruin of 
a dead fire smoked sul- 


lenly. 

Sanders saw some- 
thing that made him 
go raking among the 
embers. 

“Pah!” said San- 


ders, with a wry face. 

He sent back to the 
steamer for the full 
force of his Hausa 
guard, then he walked 
into the chief’s hut and 


kicked him till he 
woke. 

He came out blink- 
ing and shivering, 
though the morning 
was warm, 

“ Telemi, son of 
O’lari,” said Sanders, 


“tell me why I should 
not hang you—man- 














eater and beast.” 

“Lord,” said the 
chief, “ we chopped this 
man because he was an 
enemy, stealing into the village at night and carrying 
away our goats and our dogs; besides which we did 
not know that you were near by.” 

“T can believe that,” said Sanders. 

A lokali beat the villages to wakefulness, and before 
a silent assembly the headman of the N’Gombi village 
was scientifically flogged. 

Then Sanders called the elders together and said a 
few words of cheer and comfort. 

“Only hyenas and crocodiles eat their kind,” he said, 
“also certain (there was a general shudder, 
for among the N’Gombi to be likened to a fish is a 
deadly insult). ‘ Cannibals T do not like, and they are 
hated by the King’s government. Therefore when it 
comes to my ears—and I have many spies—that you 
chop man, whether he be enemy or friend, T will come 
quickly and I will flog sorely, and if it should again 
happen, I will bring with me a rope and I will find 
me a tree, and there will be broken huts in this land.” 

Again they shuddered at the threat of the broken 
hut, for it is the custom of the N’Gombi to break down 
the walls of a dead man’s house to give his spirit free 
egress, 
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Into the light stepped Sanders, and the chief’s son fell back 


of all, and has been a wise saying since time began, 
that the first-born has a special virtue; so that if we 
sacrifice him to sundry gods and devils, good luck 
will follow us in all our doings.” 

He said a word to the son, who took a broad-bladed 
spear and began turning the earth until he had dug 
a little grave. Into this, alive, the child was laid, his 
little feet kicking freely against the loose mould. 

“© gods and devils,” invoked the old man, “ we 
shed no blood, that this child may come to you un- 
blemished.” 

The son stirred a heap of loose earth with his foot, 
so that it fell over the baby’s legs: then into the light 
of the fire stepped Sanders, and the chief's son fell 
back. 2 

Sanders was smoking a thin cigar, and he smoked 
for fully a minute without saying a word—and a 
minute was a very long time. Then he stepped to the 
grave, stooped and lifted the baby up, awkwardly, for 
he was more used to handling men than babes, gave it 
a little shake to clear it of earth, and handed it to a 
woman. 

“Take the child to its mother,” he said, “‘ and tell 
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ler to send it to me alive in the morning, otherwise 
she had best find a new husband.” 

Then he turned to the old chief and his son. 

“Old man,” he said, “ how many years have you to 
live?” 

** Master,” 
say.” 

Sanders scratched his chin refleetively, and the oli 
man watched him with fear in his eyes. 

* You will go to Bosambo, chief of the Ochori, tell 
ing him I have sent you, and you shall till his garden 
and earry his water until you die,” said Sanders. 

‘IT am so old that that will be soon,” said the old 


said the old man, “that is for you to 


man. 
“If you were younger, it would be sooner,” said 
Sanders. ‘As for your son, we will wait until the 


morning.” 

The Hausas in the background marched the younge) 
man to the camp Sanders had formed down-river—the 
boat that had passed had been intended to deceive a 
chief under suspicion—and in the morning, when the 
news came that the child was dead—whether from 
shock or injury or exposure, Sanders did not trouble 
to inquire—the son of the chief was hanged. 

I tell these stories of Sanders of the River that you 
may grasp the type of man he was, and learn some 
thing of the work he had to do. If he was quick to 
punish he acted in aceordance with tle spirit of 
the people he governed, for they had no memory, 
and yesterday, with its faults. its errors, and its 
teachings, was .a very long time ago, and a man re 
sents an unjust punishment for a crime -he has for 
gotten. 

It is possible to make a bad mistake, but Sanders 
never made one, though he was near to doing once, 

Sanders was explaining his point of view in regard 
to natives to Professor Sir George Carsley when that 
eminent scientist arrived unexpectedly at headquar 
ters, having been sent out by the British government 
te study tropical disease at first hand. 

Sir George was a man of some age, with a face of 
exceptional pallor and a beard that was snowy white. 

“There was a newspaper man who said I treated 
my people like dogs,” said Sanders, slowly, for he was 
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speaking in English, a language that was seldom 
ealled for. “I believe I do; that is to say, I treat 


them as if they were real good dogs, not to be petted 
one minute and kicked the next, not to be encouraged 
to lie on the drawing-room mat one day and the next 
day cuffed away from the dining-room hearth-rug.” 

Sir George made no answer. He was a silent man 
who had had some experience on the coast, and had 
lived for years in the solitude of a Central-African 
province, studying the habits of the malarial mos- 
quito. 

Sanders was never a great conversationalist, and the 
three days the professor spent at headquarters were 
deadly dull ones for the commissioner, 

On one subject alone did the professor grow talka 
tive. 


“T want to study the witch-doctor,” he said. “| 
think there is no appointment in the world that 
would give me a greater sense of power than my 


appointment by a native people to that post.” 

Sanders thought the scientist was joking, but the 
other returned to the subject again and again, gravely, 
earnestly, and persistently, and for his entertainment 
Sanders recited all the stories he had ever heard of 
witch-doctors and their tribe. 

“ But you don’t expect to learn anything from these 
people?” said Sanders, half in joke. 

“On the contrary,” said the professor, seriously, 
“T anticipate making valuable scientific discoveries 
through my intercourse with them.” 

“Then you’re a silly old ass,” said Sanders, but he 
said it to himself. 

The pale professor left him at the end of the fourth 
day, and beyond an official notification that he had 
established himself on the border, no further news 
came of the scientist for six months, until one evening 
came the news that the pale-faced old man had been 
drowned by the upsetting of a canoe. He had 
out on a solitary excursion, taking with him some 
scientific apparatus, and nothing more was heard of 
him until his birch-bark canoe was discovered bottom 
up, floating on the river. No trace of Sir George him- 
self was discovered, and in the course of time Sanders 
collected the dead man’s belongings and forwarde« 
them to England. 

There were two remarkable facts about this tragedy. 
the first being that Sanders found no evidence, either 
in papers or diaries, of the results of any scientific 
research work performed by the professor, except 2 
small note-book. The second was that in this little 
book the scientist had carefully recorded the stories 
Sanders had told him of witch-doctors. Sanders 
recognized at least one story which he had himself in- 
vented on the spur of the moment, for the professor's 
entertainment. ) 

Six more or less peaceful months ‘passed, and tlien 
began the series of events which make up the story of 
the Devil Man. 

It began on the Little River. 

There was a woman of the Isisi people who hated 
her husband, though he was very good to her, build- 
ing her a hut and placing an older wife to wait upon 
her. He gave her many presents, including a great 
neck-ring of brass, weighing twenty pounds, that 
made her the most envied woman on the Isisi River. 
But her hatred for her husband was unquenched, and 
one morning she came out from her hut looking 
dazed and frightened, and began in a quavering voice 
to sing the Song of the Dead, mechanically pouring 
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little handfuls of dust on her head, and the villagers 

went in to find the man stark and staring, with a 
twisted grin on his dead face, and the pains of hell 
in his eyes. 

In the course of two days they burned the husband 
in the middle river, and as the canoe bearing the body 
swept out of sight round a bend of the river, the 
woman stepped into the water and laved the dust 
from her grimy body and stripped the green leaves of 
mourning from her waist. 

Then she walked back to the village with a light 
step, for the man she hated best was dead, and there 
was an end to it. 

Four days later came Sanders, a grim little man, 
with a thin brown face and hair inclined to redness. 

* M’fasa,” he said, standing at the door of her hut, 
and looking down at her as with a dogged simulation 
of indifference she pounded her grain, “they tell me 
your man has died.” 

“ “Lord, that is true,” she said; “he died of a sudden 
sickness.” 

“Too sudden for my liking,” said Sanders, and dis- 
appeared into the dark interior of the hut. 

By and by Sanders came back into the light and 
looked down on her. In his hand was a tiny glass 
phial, sueh as Europeans know very well, but which 
was a remarkable find in a heathen village. 

“[ have a fetish,” he said, “and my fetish has 
told me that you poisoned your husband, M’fasa.” 

“ Your fetish lies,” she said, not looking up. 

“| will not argue that matter,” said Sanders, wisely, 
for he had no proofs behind his suspicions, and 
straightway he summoned to him the chief man of 
the village. 

There was a little wait, the woman pounding her 
corn slowly, with downeast eyes, pausing now and then 
to wipe the sweat from her forehead with the back of 
her hand, and Sanders, his helmet on the back of his 
head, a half-smoked cheerot in his mouth, hands 
thrust deep into duck pockets, and an annoyed frown 
on his faee, looking at her. 

By and by came the chief, tardily, naving been 
delayed by the search for a soldier’s scarlet coat such 
as he wore on great occasions. 

* Master, you sent for me,” he said. 

Sanders shifted his gaze. 

“On second thoughts,” he said, “I do not need 
you.” 

The chief went away with a whole thanksgiving 
service in his heart, for there had been certain secret 
doings on the river for which he expected reprimand. 

“M'fasa, you will go to my boat,” said Sanders, 
and the woman, putting down her mortar, rose and 
went obediently to the steamer. Sanders followed 
slowly, having a great many matters to consider. If 
lie denounced this woman to the elders of the village 
she would be stoned to death; if he carried her to 
headquarters and tried her, there was no evidence 
on which a conviction might be secured. There 
vas no place to which he could deport her, yet 
to leave her would be to open the way for further 
mischief. 

She awaited him on the deck of the Zaire, a 
straight, shapely girl of eighteen, fearless, defiant. 

* Mfasa,” said Sanders, “why did you kill your 
husband ?” 

* Lord, [ did not kill him; he died of the sickness,” 
she said, as doggedly as before, 

Sanders paced the narrow deck, his head on _ his 
breast, for this was a profound problem. Then he 
looked up. 

“You may go,” he said, and the woman, a little 
puzzled, walked along the plank that connected the 
boat with the shore, and disappeared into the bush. 

Three weeks later his spies brought word that men 
were dying unaccountably on the upper river. None 
knew why they died, for a man would sit down 
strong and full of cheer to his evening meat, and, lo! in 
the morning, when his people went to wake him, he 
would be beyond waking, being most unpleasantly 
dead. 

This happened in many villages on the Little River. 

“It’s getting monotonous,” said Sanders to the 
captain of the Hausas. “There is some wholesale 
poisoning going on, and I am going up to find the 
gentleman who dispenses the dope.” 

It so happened that the first case claiming investi- 
gation was at Isisi City. It was a woman who had 
died, and this time Sanders suspected the husband, a 
notorious evil-doer. 

“Okali,” he said, coming to the: point, “why did 
you poison your wife?” si 

“Lord,” said the man, “she died of the sickness. 
In the evening she was well, but at the dark hour 
before the sun came she turned in her sleep, saying, 
*Ah—oh!’ and straightway she died.” 

Sanders drew a long breath. 

“Get a rope,” he said to one of his men, and when 
the rope arrived Abiboo scrambled up to the lower 
branch of a ecopal-gum and scientifically lashed a 
block and tackle. 

* Okali,” said Sanders, “I am going to hang you 
for the murder of your wife, for I am a busy man 
and have no time to make lengthy inquiries, and if 
you are not guilty of her murder, yet there are many 
other abominable deeds you have been guilty of, there- 
fore I am justified in hanging you.” ; 

The man was gray with terror when they slipped the 
noose over his neck and strapped his hands behind 
him. 

“Lord, she was a bad wife to me and had many 
lovers,” he stammered. “T did not mean to kill her, 
but the Devil Man said that such medicine would 
make her forget her lovers—” 

* Devil Man—what Devil Man?” asked Sanders, 
quickly, 

“Lord, there is a devil greatly respected in these 
parts, who wanders in the forest all the time and 
gives many curious medicines.” 

. Lior is he to be found?” . 

ord, none know; he comes and goes, like a gray 
ghost, and he has a fetish more powerful than a 
thousand ordinary devils. Master, I gave the woman, 
my wife, that which he gave to me, and she died! 
How might I know that she would die?...” 
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“ Cheg’li,” said Sanders, shortly, to the men at the 
rope end, and cheg’li, in the dialect of the river, 
means “ pull.” 

“ Stop!” 

Sanders was in a changeable mood, and a little 
irritable by reason of the fact that he knew himself 
to be fickle. 

“How came this drug to you—in powder, in liquid, 
or—?” 

The man’s lips were dry. He could do no more 
than shake his head helplessly. 

“ Release him,” said Sanders, and Abiboo loosened 
the noose and unstrapped the man’s hands, 

“Tf you have lied to me,” said Sanders, “ you die at 
sunset. First let me hear more of this Devil Man, 
for I am anxious to make his acquaintance.” 

He gave the man ten minutes to recover from the 
effects of his fear, then sent for him. 

“Lord,” said he, “I know nothing of the Devil 
Man save that he is the greatest witch-doctor in the 
world, and on nights when the moon is thus and cer- 
tain stars are in their places he comes like a ghost 
and we are all afraid. Then those of us who need 
him go forth into the forest, and he gives to us ac- 
cording to our desires.” : 

“How carried he the drug?” j 

“Lord, it was in a erystal rod, suth as white 
men use to carry their medicines—I will bring it to 
you.” 

He went back to his hut, and returned a_ few 
minutes later with a phial, the fellow to that which 


“We are ready, master,” said the man. 

Sanders waited only to take a hanging revolver 
from the ‘wall and throw his overcoat over his arm, 
for his travelling kit was already deposited on the 
Zaire, and had been for three days. 

In the darkness the sharp nose of liis little boat 
swung out to the stream, and ten minutes after the 
message came the boat was threshing a way against 
the swift river. All night long the steamer went on, 
tacking from bank to bank to avoid the shoals. Dawn 
found her at a wooding, where her men, working at 
fever speed, piled logs on her flat deck until she had 
the appearance of a timber-boat. Then off again, 
stopping only to secure news of the coming sacrifice 
from the spies who were scattered up and down the 
river. 

Sanders reached the edge of the Dream Forest at 
midnight and tied up. He had ter Hausa policemen 
with him, and at the head of these he stepped ashore 
into the blackness of the forest. One of the soldiers 
went ahead to find the path and keep it, and in single 
file the little foree began its two-hour march. Once 
they came upon two leopards fighting. Once they 
stumbled over a buffalo sleeping in their path. Twice 
they disturbed strange beasts that slunk into the 
shadows as they passed and came snuffling after them 
till Sanders flashed a white beam from his electric 
lamp in their direction. Eventually they came 
stealthily to the place of sacrifice. 

There were at least six hundred people squatting in 
a semicircle before a rough altar built of logs. Two 
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“T occupied the honorable position 


was already in Sanders’s possession. The ‘commis- 
sioner took it and smelt at the opening. There was 
the faintest odor of almonds, and Sanders whistled, 
for he recognized the after-scent of cyanide of potas- 
sium, which is not such a drug as untutored witch- 
doctors know, much less employ. 

“T can only suggest,” wrote Sanders to headquar 
ters, “that by some mischance the medicine-chest of 
the late Sir George Carsley has come into the posses- 
sion of a native ‘doctor.’ You will remember that 
the chest was with the professor when he was drowned. 
It has possibly been washed up and discovered... . 
In the mean time I am making diligent inquiries as 
to the identity of the Devil Man who seems to have 
leaped into fame so suddenly. .. .” 

There were sleepless nights ahead for Sanders, nights 
of swift marchings and doublings, of quick runs up 
the river, of unexpected arrivals in villages, of lonely 
vigils in the forest and by strange pools. But he had 
no word of the Devil Man, though he learned many 
things of interest. Most potent of his magical posses- 
sions was a box “so small,” said, one who had seen it, 
and indicated a six-inch square. In this box dwelt a 
small and malicious god who pinched and scratched 
(yet without leaving a mark, who could stick needles 
into the human body and never draw blood). 

“T give it up,” said Sanders in despair, and went 
back to his base to think matters out. 

He was sitting at dinner one night when far away 
on the river the drum beat. It was not the regular 
lokali roll, but a series of staccato tappings, and, 
stepping softly to the door, the commissioner lis- 
tened. 

He had borrowed the Hausa signalling-staff from 
headquarters and stationed them at intervals along 
the river. On a still night the tapping of a drum 
carries far, but the rattle of ironwood sticks on a 
hollowed tree-trunk carries farther. 

“ Clok-elok, clockitty clock,” 

It sounded like the far-away croaking of a bullfrog, 
but Sanders picked out the letters. 

“ Devil Man sacrifices to-morrow night in the Forest 
of Dreams.” 

As he jotted down the message on the white sleeve 
of his jacket, Abiboo came running up the path. 

“T have heard,” said Sanders, briefly. “There is 
steam in the pucapuc?” 
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of witch-doctor in Central Africa” 


huge fires blazed and crackled on either side of the 
altar, but Sanders’s eyes were for the Devil Man, who 
leaned over the body of a young girl, apparently 
asleep, stretched upon the logs. 

Once, apparently, the Devil Man had worn the garb 
of civilization, but now he was clothed in rags. He 
stood in his grimy shirt-sleeves, his white beard wild 
and uncombed, his pale face tense, and a curious 
light in his eyes. In his hand was a bright scalpel, 
and he was speaking—and, curiously enough, in Eng- 
lish. 

“This, gentlemen,” said he, leaning easily against 
the rude altar, and speaking with the assurance of 


one who had delivered many such lectures, “is a bad’ 


case of trynosomiasis. You will observe the dis- 
coloration of skin, the opalescent pupils, and now that 
I have placed the patient under an anesthetic, you will 
remark the misplacement of the cervical glands, which 
is an invariable symptom.” 

He paused and looked benignly around. 

‘I may say that I have lived for a great time 
among native people—I occupied the honorable posi- 
tion of witch-doctor in Central Africa—” 

He stopped and passed his hand across his brow, 
striving to recall something; then he picked up the 
thread of his discourse. 

As he talked, the half-naked assembly sat silent 
and awe-stricken, comprehending nothing save that 
this witch-doctor with the white face, who had come 
from nowhere and had done many wonderful things 
(his magic-box proved to be a galvanic battery), was 
about to perform strange rites. 

“Gentlemen,” the old man went on, tapping the 
breast of his victim with the handle of his sealpel, 
‘**T shall make an incision—” 

Sanders came from his place of concealment and 
walked steadily toward the extemporized operating 
table. 

“ Professor,” he said, gently, and the madman 
looked at him with a puzzled frown. 

““You are interrupting the clinic,” he said, testily. 
“T am demonstrating—” 

“T know, sir.” 

Sanders took his arm, and Sir George Carsley, great 
scientist, consulting surgeon to St. Mark’s Hospital, 
London, and the author of many books on tropical 
diseases, went with him like a child, 
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a8 losopher as he and his comrades at 
h) the club sat discussing various 
ay phases of human life. “I was walk- 
se ing nately the avenue picking up a 
~™ few last Christmas left-overs which 
bargains for next Christmas, when whom 
entering the shop which was also my 
point, but that very charming old lady, 
Del Monte, who has for years and years de- 


RARE PRESENCE OF MIND 
we te SORHE most remarkable case of a wom- 
Re pee an’s presence of mind that I know 
Nv of occurred on Fifth Avenue the 
YN) other day,” said the genial phi- 
ats, 
35) 






bully 
should I 
objective 
Madame 
lighted countless generations of New-Yorkers with her 


make 


see 


beautiful voice. She is as active at sixty-eight as she 
was thirty years ago, When I used first to hear her 
sing in the choir at St. Swithin’s, and to look at her 
you would hardly think she was a day older. Indeed, 
her youthful appearance is one of the most extraor- 
dinary phenomena of the present day. I understand 
that young and callow Freshmen and even schoolboys 
are still falling head over heels in love with her, as 
their fathers used to do back in the seventies—just 


as I did when as a boy of fifteen I used to sit there 
in church, for once not wishing I was somewhere else, 
just because she roused all the passionate love of my 


ardent young breast. The mere sight of her brought 
up so many happy recollections of my boyhood that 


I couldn’t resist the temptation to speak to her and, if 
possible, reeall myself to her memory. She had been 


mighty nice to me at one or two of our old chureh 
festivals, and it was just possible, I vainly thought, 
that deep down in the recesses of her memory there 
might be a bit of a tender recollection of a boy who 


had adored her and had made no bones about letting 
her know it. So while we were looking over a counter 


calendars of one kind and another, 
address her. 
‘You probably do not remember 


full of ecards and 
[t ventured to 


me, Madame Del 


Monte,’ said I, raising my hat and standing still with 
some of the embarrassment of my youth before her, 
‘but my name is Stiggins. Wilbraham Stiggins.’ 

It has a familiar sound, Mr. Stiggins,’ she re- 
plied, with that same rare smile that used to set my 


heart on fire in the days gone by. 


‘I am glad if it has, said I. ‘I was one of Dr. 
Blabbington’s boys in the old days at St. Swithin’s, 
and, seeing you here this morning, I simply couldn't 
resist the temptation to remind you of my existence. 


L remember as clearly as though it were yesterday the 
boyish thrill that used to run through my being ‘when 
you sang. ‘To say that your voice still echoes in my 
heart might seem bromidie to you, and doubtless there 
are so many thousands of people who have said the 
same thing to you that there is no longer any pleasure 
in hearing it. Anyhow, I hope you ‘will forgive me 


for doing so. I simply could not resist the tempta- 
tion. They were splendid days, those old times in the 
seventies.’ 

“<T. believe they were,’ she answered, still smiling 





THE CONCH SHELL 


sweetly, and then with a youthful glance of the eye 
which had not even now lost its’ power to sway me 


Wy dear old grand- 
children, | 
said about 


she added, with a demure manner: * 
mother has often spoken of them to us 
will tell her what nice things you have 
her.’ 


* And with that she inclined her head gracefully and 


swept like a queen from the shop. Can you beat it?” 
concluded the genial philosopher. 
And as it turned out nobody could. 
PANDORA’S REPLY 
For many days the Golden Argosy had sailed the 
sea in search of a port of refuge, battered by wind 


MY KNEES A’ BARE 
“ DoST FEAR THE THISTLES, SAIR?” 
‘Noo, MY BAIRN, YE SEE 


A LASSIE SAW 
AN’ SAID, 
I ANSWERED, 
THEY WEEL MAY BE AFEERED 0’ ME.” 
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and wave and with difficulty saved from the perils of 
the deep. Finally, under the welcome rays of a genial 
sun, the craft had sighted the glittering minarets of 
Coney Island and the yellow strands of the Jersey 
shore. Much joy prev&iled among the crew, and the 
passengers were delirious with delight, for there were 
not a few of them who had begun to fear that never 
again were their straying feet to enjoy the bliss of 
contact with Mother Earth. Walking hither and yon 
among them, receiving their felicitations upon his 
masterly handling of his craft, went the captain. On 
all sides words of praise fell upon his ears; some 
spoken with tears, all with earnestness. But one 
of the many passengers appeared te be in a frivolous 
mood, and that was no less a person than the fair 
Pandora, who stood leaning over the rail, gazing raptly 
at the sky-line of the great city of New York in the 
distanee. She was shaking with an inward mirth, 
and every now and then her giggles, gathering force, 
would break forth into a ripple of laughter that rang 


with a musical silver tone across the deck. Approaci- 
ing her, the captain spoke. 


*You appear to be amused, my fair Pandora,” he 
said, gravely. 


‘Amused, Captain?” she returned, with a loud out- 
burst of merry laughter. “I am simply convulsed.” 

And why, pray?” asked the captain. ‘“ Have you 
forgotten the perils through which we have passed?” 

‘No, Captain dear,” Pandora replied, “ but I was 
just thinking of the look on the face of the custom- 
house inspector when he opens my bow!’ 


THE SWAPPERS 


Smas wasn’t quite sure that Jedediah’s old 
was quite up in value to his cow, and he demurred. 


horse 


‘Wa-all I dun’no’, Jed’diah,” he said, seratching his 
head dubiously. “That there old caow o’ mine hez her 
good pints.” 

“ Sure she has, Si,” returned Jedediah, “ but I cal- 
late ye gotta agree that a caow’s to be jedged not by 


her pints, but by her quarts.” 


COMPENSATION 
I Totp an untruth—yes, [ know, 
And Conscience pricks me for the deed, 
Yet for that lie my heart’s aglow. 
It helped another in his need. 


The truth had brought but bitter grief, 
The fib brought smiles to lips of pain, 
And when I think of that relief 


I must confess I’d lie again. 


When we of all our sins are shriven 
I’m fairly sure I'll be forgiven. 

And if I’m not, I’ll bear my cross— 
That other’s gain repays my loss. 


CARLYLE SMITH. 

















HAWKINS’S MILLION 


AWKINS had 
H found a_ brand 

new pocket check- 
book on the street, and, 
having nothing else to 
do to while away the 
loneliness’ of his hall 
bedroom, he playfully 
made an entry of a 
million dollars on the 
credit side and _ pro- 
ceeded to have fun spend- 
ing it. He lit the soli- 
tary gas-jet over his 
little cutting - board table and, pulling the ink - well 
closer to his side, began to draw checks. 

‘Nice little balance, that,” he murmured, with a 
grin, as he put down the last zero. ‘“ Now the question 
is what shall [ do with it.” 

He seratched his head perplexedly. 

“ Well, here goes,” he said. ‘ Five thousand dollars 
apiece for my six sisters—Jennie, Mary, Daisy, Susan, 
Helen, and Dorothea.” 

He drew six checks for five thousand each to the 
order of the said ladies, and laid them out on the 
floor to dry. 

“Thirty thousand gone at a clip,’ he grinned. 
“Now there’s Tom Harkaway, who took my dress- 
suit. out of hock last week so that I could go to the 
class reunion—he ought to come in for something. I 
guess ten thousand would make Tommy feel good, 
so here goes. 

The check was drawn and placed by the side of the 
others. 

“T’ve always felt like doing something for the 
Salvation Army,” he murmured after some cogitation. 
“They gave me a Thanksgiving dinner last year and 
without asking any questions. Now that I am in a 
position to send them a check, by ginger! I’m going 
to do it, and it’s going to be a busting big one. Let’s 
see; I’ve drawn out forty thousand dollars — sixty 
thousand for the army will make an even hundred 
thou.” 

Whereupon with a sweep and a flourish he drew a 
check for sixty thousand dollars to the order of the 
Salvation Army. 

“Now there are the kids,” he muttered to himself. 
“Their fresh-air funds are pretty good business for 
a philanthropist, and, having nine hundred thousand 
dollars left on this account, T guess I'll] dig down deep 
and let ’em have a hundred thou. Invested at six per 
eent., that will bring in six thousand dollars a year, 
which at three dollars a head will send two thousand 
kids out of town on a two weeks’ vacation every 
summer. Fine. Here’s your money, Mr. Kiddie.” 

It was with a bold signature that this check was 
signed, and as it lay on the floor beside the others it 
didn’t look as if it would ever dry. 

“We'll have to get a pump to remove some of tliat 
ink,” laughed Hawkins. ‘ Now for the next,” he 
added. “ There’s eight hundred thousand dollars left. 
Gee! but a million is hard to get rid‘of! Ah—TI have 
it—something ought to be done for these poor, cold, 
shaky-handed beggars on the streets who are perishing 
for a drink. There’s some class to an endowment to 
provide free breweries for the unfortunate, and the 
man who thinks of it first will gather a large basket- 
ful of fame before he gets through with it. Of course 
it’s pernicious; but, after all, there are pernicious 
conditions in the world which must be met, and the 
best way to fight fire is to do it with fire. It is a 
well-known scientific fact that drink is the only cure 
for thirst, wherefore here goes a hundred and _ fifty 
thousand dollars to the Charity Organization Society 
for the establishment and maintenance of a_ free 
brewery where the poor suffering hobo who really 
needs it can get just one good long drink, when he 
needs it, for nothing.” 

This check was soon laid on the floor beside the 
others and Hawkins began to take some thought of his 
own personal needs. 

“A nice little five-thousand-dollar limousine would 
be an agreeable possession,” he muttered, as he drew 
a check for that amount to the order of a well-known 
motor company. “ We'll write a little letter to go 
with you later,” he smiled as he placed the check in 
the row on the floor. “ And as long as we don’t forget 
not to mail you it ’Il be all right.” 

And so Hawkins went on, filled with joy in this 
pleasing pastime of spending the million. Checks for 
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THE WRONG MOVE 


complete outfits of clothing; checks for long-desired 
books of interest and rarity; subscriptions to opera, 
concerts, and social functions of one kind and another; 
contributions to the needs of churches, public institu- 
tions, and hospitals, and so on, until not only the 
million, but the checks in the book, were exhausted. 
As he drew tle last check and laid it on the floor 
alongside its predecessors, the fifty yellow strips mak- 
ing four lines of grace across the threadbare carpet, 
there came a knock on the door, and a grim-visaged 
woman appeared, not waiting for any response to the 
knock. 

_ “Ah, good evening, Mrs. Slambanger,” said Hawkins, 
rising gracefully and offering her the only chair in the 
room. ‘ Won’t you sit down?” 






“ WHO CUT DOWN THAT CHERRY-TREE, GEORGIE?” 


“T pIp, SIR, WITH MY 
“Why pip you po It?” 


LITTLE HATCHET.” 


“TO GIVE POSTERITY AN EXAMPLE OF MY VERACITY.” 


“No, thank you,” she replied, frigidly. “ I’ve only 
come in to say to you that if this bill of yours for 
eighteen dollars isn’t paid by—” 

“IT have just been drawing a few checks,” said 
Hawkins, with a wave of his hand toward the objects 
on the floor, “as you see. Ah—how much is my 
account ?” 

“Why, Mr. Hawkins,” said the good lady as he: 
keen eye took in the magnitude of some of the trans 
actions, “ [—-er—1l didn’t mean to hurry you at all, 
and er—” 

“T quite understand,” said Hawkins, drawing his 
check-book from his pocket. “ The amount is 

* Eighteen dollars, Mr. Hawkins,” said the land- 
lady. ‘“ But please don’t hurry—I don’t really need 
the money and some other time will do just as well.” 

“No, indeed, my dear Mrs. Slambanger,”’ said 
Hawkins. “You must have your check right now.” 

He dipped the pen in the ink and opened tlie check- 
book. A look of annoyance passed over his face. 
“By Jove! now isn’t that too bad!” he ejaculated, 
with a gesture of impatience. 

* Nothing wrong, I hope, sir?” queried the landlady, 
anxiously. s 

* No,” said Hawkins, “but I am mortified to find 
that I have used up every blessed check in this book.” 

* Don’t you bother, Mr. Hawkins,” said the landlady, 
rising. “I really ain’t in a bit of a hurry, sir. Any 
time between now and the fifteenth of next month 
will do me.” 

Whereupon the landlady rose, and with a glance at 
Hawkins’s bed angrily but apologetically remarked as 
she left the room that she didn’t “see what that care- 
less hired gir! could be thinkin’ of, puttin’ only one 
blanket on that bed, ’specially in cold weather like this 
here.” 

And Hawkins slept warmly that night, with a smile 
of joy on his face. His million had done him some 
good, after all. 


EXTRACT FROM A PENNY THRILLER 

“TI witt not!” she cried, drawing herself up to her 
full height. 

“You must!” he echoed in a whisper that rever- 
berated through the distant hills like a thunderelap, 





























































































DRIFT 


Miss Peabody’s “‘ Piper ” 


* Hither, hither, 
"Tis the darcen 


wing 
of the 


your way— 
fairy day!” 
—DRAKE. 
play of The Piper, by Josephine 
Peabody (Mrs. Lionel 
$ Marks), first presented at the 
ve Shakespeare Memorial Theatre in 
pal Stratford-upon-Avon and _— subse- 
AR quently performed in London, has 
aif been produced in New York, at the 
2D) New Theatre, and has been cordially 
welcomed, equally by the public and 
the press. It is an ingenious effort of the fancy; it 
provides animated spectacle and innocent pleasure; 
and, in as far as it possesses ethical force, it is caleu- 
lated to diffuse and encourage a spirit of active, prac- 
tical benevolence. As drama it is not much _ better 
than commonplace. As literature it strives earnestly 
to be poetical, but the text of it does not rise above 
the level of rhetoric and rhapsody. It is based on the 
eld legend of the magical piper who lured the rats out 
of Hamelin.—a legend long ago made familiar to many 
a popular jingle from the pen of Robert 
Browning,—but it enriches the legend by investing it 
with a broader moral significance than is conveyed by 
that poet. The Piper who can rid man’s dwelling- 
places of vermin is indicated as a mystical, efficacious, 
buoyant, executive being, who can do much more than 
that, because, using the scourge of afiliction—at first 
with a vindictive purpose, but at last in a mood that 
tempers justice with merey—he is able to chasten 
selfishness, to animate hard hearts with kindness, and 
to make people happier by making them better. The 
impartment of this thought has not been clearly ae- 
complished in the play, but some such drift of mean- 
ing have been in the mind of the dramatist, 
and some such idea seems to be incarnate in the cen- 
tral character of her play. 

Josephine Preston Peabody is a poet: 
judge of poetry will fail to perceive that fact, in read- 
ing her Lyrics, because those lyrics, mostly, declare 
themselves as spontaneous and interpretative expres- 
thought vitalized by feeling: but her Plays 
are expositive of effort, and the style of them is ver- 
bose. The best of them, because the most dramatic, 
is the one ealled Fortune and Men’s Eyes, but in all 
of them the endeavor to write blank verse in a man- 
ner apparently supposed to be that of the early Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, instead of a simple manner, natural 
to the writer, causes an effect of artifice and affecta- 
tion. In The Piper there are too many words—long 
speeches—ornamental —adjectives—embellishments — of 
simile, a kind of gilt-gingerbread phraseology that is 
peculiarly out of place in a dramatic composition and 
hurtful to the result of it. In a play the first requi- 
site is action, and the words should interblend with 
that and move with it——never retarding it for the 
purpose of illustrating felicity of syntax. The first 
act of The Piper, less wordy than the other three, and 
containing story, movement, incident, outlines of 
character, and some dramatic effect, inspires interest 
and arouses pleased expectation. The second act is 
chiefly pictorial and, being mere prattle, is insipid, 
The third act provides an opportunity for acting and it 
is replete with emotion,—for there the Piper is con- 
fronted with the heart-broken mother (Veronika, by 
name) of one of the children whom he has lured away 
to his mountain cavern, and, after denial of her en- 
treaty that her boy may be restored to his home, is 
represented as torn between, on the one hand, his 
harsh purpose of avenging the wrongs of the wretched 
upon the hearts of their oppressors, and, on the other 
hand, a profound sense, newly awakened, of the duty 
of charity and forgiveness,—a sense aroused, stimu- 
lated, and made vitally agonizing to him by the 
presence of roadside effigy of the Christ. At that 
point the difficult expedient is well employed by the 
dramatist, of a monologue of adjuration, addressed to 
the figure of Jesus, to express the terrible conflict of 
emotion that is going on in the Piper’s mind. The 
last act is again picture,—showing the miserable con- 
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dition of the inhabitants of Hamelin, who are mourn- 
ing for their lost children,—a woful plight, which is 
changed to joy and thanksgiving when the Piper, still 
exercising the charm of his magical music, leads back 
the little ones to their parents and their home. 

The part of the Piper, which, at the New Theatre, 
is assumed by a woman, should, obviously, be acted by 
aman. He is a diluted and particularly mild sort of 
cynic, but he is distinctly drawn as a cynic, and as 
a masculine one. He has a grudge against the nar- 
row, paltry little world in which he lives. “I have to 
pay for fifty thousand hates,” he exclaims—meaning 
that he has te retaliate upon the oppressors of suffer- 
ing strollers like himself. and other such outeasts. He 
comes forth as the leader of a company of wandering 
players,—a vagrant, a waif, a despised ‘“ wastrel.” 
He declares himself the son of a mother, dead and 
gone, who also was a waif, and who endured much 
wrong, hardship, and sorrow because of social in- 
justice. He is bitterly resentful against society, and 
le intends to make his resentment felt,—in view of 
Which fact his benevolence toward the town of Hame- 
lin, manifested by the expulsion, for any consideration, 
of all the rodents from that place, would, at first 
glance, appear to be incongruous with his misanthrop- 
ical mood and purpose, It is, perhaps, 
too curiously to consider so,” and certainly it is beyond 
the faculty of any critic to harmonize all the dis- 
cordant elements which are employed, by theoretical 
and reckless writers, in the making of fantastic Morali- 
ties. He does rid the town of vermin, and then the 
gross ingratitude and infidelity of its magnates and 
its inhabitants in general,—which he has expected, — 
provides him with ‘opportunity of depriving it of the 
blessing of its children. That opportunity is improved, 
and to the witching musie of his irresistible pipe the 
young ones troop away after him, and the town is 
left desolate. All this is indicated in the play and 
clearly enough shown,—in a remarkably fine scenic 
picture of medixval architecture—by the players. 

A slender thread of amatory experience has been 
woven into the web of the play, which, while mani- 
festing no inventive skill, agreeably augments the 
substance of the composition and provides for a bright 
picture. One of the Piper’s strolling players, called 
Michael-the-Sword-Eater, pretty girl, in the 
Market-place in Hamelin, where he has given his ex- 
hibition, and straightway becomes enamoured of her, 
while she, in turn, is attracted by him. The girl, 
Barbara, is the daughter of the Burgomaster of the 
town. Later, when the authorities of Hamelin have 
meanly broken their promise to reward the Piper for 
his invaluable service, and he, in natural resentment, 
has lured away the children, poor Barbara,—chosen 
as an expiatory offering to that Heaven which is sup- 
have been offended—is condemned to be- 
come a nun. The Piper, however, comes to her relief, 
by causing an ecclesiastical -procession, engaged in 
escorting her toward a nunnery, to dance away, to the 
sound of his magic music, and disappear, in an en- 
chanted tumult; and thereafter, by administering a 
drink which seems intended as a love philter, con- 
strains her to reciprocate the affection of Michael and 
hasten with him to be wedded. It is a pretty episode, 
and the feeling which pervades it is sweet and gentle. 
The part of Barbara, technically a “ walking lady,” is 
ingenuously assumed and well exhibited by Miss Dora 
Jesslyn. 

The play of The Piper has been published as well 
as acted, so that it can be read as well as_ seen. 
Neither the reader nor the spectator of it will find 
anything in it that is of extraordinary value. The 
theatrical current has, of iate, run toward fairyland, 
and that is always,—as it always has been,—a happy 
region and good to see. A prospect of its rosy shore 
is afforded by The Piper, and everybody will enjoy it 
who cares for sprightly fancies and pleasing scenes. 
The picturesque vagabond on the stage is a very old 
acquaintance, and he has often won the publie heart, 
wearing many and bearing many names. 
Assurance is given that the part of the Piper was de 
vised for that popular comedian Mr. Otis Skinner, and 
it seems a pity that he is not acting it, for he would 
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give a better performance of it than is given by Mi 
KNdith Wynne Matthison,—a player well suited 
dolorous heroines, but, in comedy, as monotonous 
the ticking of a clock, and about as interesting. 

Artifice, always obvious in Miss Matthison’s meth 
of acting,—for the reason that this actress has 1 
yet acquired the facility of concealing her use of « 
pedients of mechanism—is more than usually conspici- 
ous in her assumption of the Piper. Miss Matthison 
possesses a good voice,—of which fact she continually 
shows herself to be well aware,—but she does not pos- 
a consistently clear delivery. Under excitement 
her speech frequently becomes almost inarticulate. 
Her custom, in the use of voice, in scenes or 
indicated as emphatically emotional, is to employ a 
high tone and speak rapidly, supplementing that rapid 
utterance with a retarded delivery, in a lower tone, 
so maintained for several words or sentences, and, 
generally, ending each long speech in a still lower tone 
and a slow, almost singsong cadence. That elocu 
tionary process is effective when used occasionally, but 
it becomes wearisome when repeated again and again, 
and it is not at any time as tremendously impressive 
as the actress evidently supposes it to be. Miss 
Matthison’s assumption of masculinity, when begin- 
ning her performance of the Piper, is reasonably ex- 
pert, but it is sustained for only a little while, and 
then, involuntarily, allowed to lapse. The test of long 
solilogquy,—the hardest test for an actor to endure— 
is not borne by this performer, in the scene before 
the image of Christ,—and she assumes a crouching al- 
most a cringing attitude, not looking full upon the 
face of the tigure, as would be natural and right, but 
standing with bent knees, in one of the most awkward 
of essentially feminine poses, and she ends the act by 
collapsing into a small, huddled, pitiful heap,—not in 
the least masculine, nor in the least effective. The 
ideal that the actress seems to have formed of the 
Piper is that he is a compound of the human and the 
elf, and, in the expression of that ideal she employs a 
skipping locomotion, sudden, abrupt movements, turn- 
ings of the face toward the audience, with the chin al- 
lowed to drop, and with the eyes, opened very wide, 
staring wildly and vacantly into space. That treat- 
ment of the character, perhaps, is the felicity which 
has caused this singular performance to be designated 
as eminently “ poetic.” Miss Matthison is a woman 
cf talent, of considerable and various professional ex 
perience, extending over a period of, perhaps, twenty 
years, possessed of some advantages of person and a 
little distinetiom; but she is not in any way a re- 
markable actress and she has done nothing to establish 
herself as a poetic interpreter. 

The part of Veronika, in this play, which is that 
of a loving mother, devotedly fond of her little boy, 
who is deformed, has been clearly and well drawn by 
the dramatist: it is, indeed, the most veritable per- 
sonality in the drama: and it is particularly well 
acted by Miss Olive Oliver, who gives by far the best 
performance of all that the cast ineludes,—a_ perform- 
ance that is simple, sincere, and earnest, and is 
pathetically expressive of maternal love and of patient 
grief: and this achievement by Miss Oliver is the 
more notable, as an impressive work of art, because 
much at variance with the personality which this per- 
former has hitherto generally displayed on the stage. 
The little boy, a cripple, is another Tiny~ Tim, and 
the spirit of the part of Veronika is that which is so 
beautifully expressed by Dickens, in his portrayal of 
Bob Cratchit—only that it is suffused with an agony 
of longing and a sense of martyrdom. The perform- 
ance of Michael-the-Sword-Eater, by Mr. Frank Gil- 
more, shows manliness of spirit and delicacy of feel- 
ing, and makes as much substance as can be made out 
of something which is hardly more than shadow. A 
few of the subsidiary characters, all of which are 
sketches rather than complete figures, are notably well 
presented. The scenery is remarkable for felicity of 
the combination of objects, architectural and domestic, 
beauty of rural landscape, mellowness of color, and 
that artistic exactitude of detail which is charmingly 
contributory to the establishment and maintenance of 
illusion. 
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A scene from Josephine Preston Peabody’s play, “The Piper,” as presented at the New Theatre 
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(Continued from page 13) 
for he defended many men accused of murder. One 
day in Lexington a man on the street said, as Mr. 
Clay was approaching, “ Here comes: Mr. Clay, who 
saved my life.” 

‘Ah, my poor fellow,” replied the lawyer, “I fear 
I have saved too many like you who ought to be 
hanged.” 

In New England the same conditions obtained. 
Rufus Choate, United States Senator for Massachu- 
setts, was, with Caleb Cushing, for many years the 
leader of the famous Essex bar. The most interesting 
criminal case with which his name is connected was 
the trial of Albert J. Terrell for the murder of a 
Mrs. Bickford. The prisoner’s relatives told Mr. 
Choate that the young man had been frequently known 
to walk in his sleep, and that they believed that: he 
had murdered Mrs. Bickford while in a somnambulistic 
state. Among other lines of defence Mr. Choate used 
somnambulism, and the prisoner was acquitted. Some 
one remarked to Terrell afterward that he “ existed 
only on the sufferance of Choate.” Strangely enough, 
Mr. Choate, as Attorney-General of Massachusetts, 
was not successful in his criminal prosecutions. 

In the West, Abraham Lincoln, who shared with 
Judge Douglas the leadership of the Illinois bar, like 
nearly all of his contemporaries practised civil and 
criminal law. One was as respectable to him as the 
other; in faet, to a man of Lincoln’s cast of mind 
the defence of a prisoner in jeopardy of his life, if he 
believed him to be innocent, appealed with greater 
foree than a civil action where the money stake was 
larger. Lincoln’s cause célébre was the trial of Will- 
iam Armstrong for the killing of James Metzker. On 
August 29, 1857, Armstrong quarrelled with Metzker 
and beat him. The quarrel was renewed at night 
and one Norris joined in the fracas. Metzker was 
killed. Norris was tried at home, Mason County, and 
the jury brought in a verdict of manslaughter. The 
case of Armstrong was moved to Cass County, as it 
was cleimed he could not secure a fair trial in Mason 
County. A man named Allen swore that by the light 
of the full moon he saw Armstrong strike the fatal 
blow with a slung-shot. That was at eleven o’clock at 
night. Mr. LineoIn then showed by a ealendar that 
on the night and at the hour mentioned the moon was 
only slightly past its first quarter and had afforded 
practically no light at all. A powerful speech by 
Lincoln secured the acquittal of the prisoner. 

In 1859, the year before he was elected President 
of the United States, Lincoln defended ‘“ Peachy ” 
Harrison, grandson of his old rival, Peter Cartwright. 
With Lincoln was associated his partner, Herndon, 
Judge Logan, and Shelby M. Cullom. The prosecution 
was represented by Major-General John M. Palmer, 
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Drew from him the story of his last interview with the deceased 


afterward Governor of Illinois, and John A. MeCler- 
nand, later a distinguished general in the Civil War. 
Harrison and Greek Crafton quarrelled and fought. 
A knife-thrust ended Crafton’s life. The defence made 
little progress until Lincoln put the grandfather, 
Peter Cartwright, on the stand and drew from him 
the story of his last interview with the deceased, in 
which he prayed that his assailant might not be held 
responsible for his death. ‘Then, with really no facts 
to support his plea, Lincoln asked the jury to heed 
the dying victim’s words as a message from the grave. 
A verdict of acquittal followed. 


Mr. Lincoln was not considered a formidable op- 
ponent in criminal practice unless he believed in the 
justice of his cause. He acted as prosecutor in at 
least one murder case. He was opposed by Leonard 
Sweet, also a great lawyer. The prisoner was finally 
acquitted under the direction of the court. 

Try as one may, one cannot imagine Judge Taft 
defending a man for murder in Ohio a year before 
his election to the Presidency. Nothing can show 
more plainly than such a comparison of his career 
with Lincoln’s the great change that has taken place 
in the publie sentiment of this country in fifty years. 
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HEN thou kneelest reverently 
In von chapel, dim and saintly, 
While the vesper service faintly 
Chanted is, and far— 
May the truths of holy teaching 
Be a chain of silver, reaching 
Him who stands without, beseeching: 
*¢ Vous qui priez, priez pour moi.’’ 








By A. S. Jamieson 
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When the sunset, red and golden, 
Through emblazoned windows olden 


Falls upon thy fair hands folden 


On the page of prayer— 
May thy words of invocation 
Bear my name in mediation, 
While I make mv supplication: 
‘* Vous qui priez, priez pour moi.’’ 
’Mid the cloister- 
ed arches lowly 
Suffer me to wan- 
der slowly, 
Marring not thy 
visions holy 
In the cen- 
sered air— 
Though beneath 
these cold 
stones staying, 


ing 


moi.’’ 


My dead heart would throb, obey- 


Hach petition of thy praying: 
‘Vous qui priez, priez pour 

















The Gentler View 
REMEMBERING, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


To recollect with skill is a most pleas- 
ing pastime, and some old gentlemen with 
glowing, absent eyes impress one as owing 
their charm solely to the talent they have 
for remembering and the flavored zest with 
which they cultivate it. All the blank 
later years of their life are made full by 
the embroidery of past events. Trivial 
impressions come to them refined and il- 
Jumined by the fine haze of distance 
through which they have passed, and the 
ruminant gentlemen bear about with them 
a shimmering. translucent quality caused 
by the resurrected happenings in which 
thev live. Things we have felt once seem 
so ready and glad to be recalled to our 
consciousness. We apparently have all 
that we have ever acquired. Even the 
glimpses so evanescent that our eyes 
yearned over them in the seeing and the 
losing-—we have them with the sweetened 
pang of fearing we could not hold them. 
It is just a matter of enriching arid spaces 
with backward journeys, and we _ pass, 
spirit-light, through series of impressions, 
blurred in the original getting by bodily 
fatigue and petty inconveniences. With a 
clarity and keenness we surely could not 
have had then, yet must have—for how 
else could everything have bitten so sharp- 
ly into our memories ?—we pass along the 
streets of cities. recalling every turn, find- 
ing our way with sure steps along covered 
alleys and under archways, seeing domes 
framed between jutting gray walls, eye- 
ing uncomprehendingly strange types and 
meaningful eryptie figures. It all comes 
back augmented by details we were not 
conscious of eatching at the time, and, 
when we finally reach the open square and 
cross it to lean on the stone parapet, we 
have again the precise feel of the air as 
it came to us from the warm plains below, 
and again our eyelids quiver with the ef- 
fort of intoxicated eyes to make their own 
each detail of the sun and shadow. 

It is as though the length of time dur- 
ing which memories lie fallow in the brain 
were all used by them to refurbish and 
make themselves of greater vividness, so 
that it becomes a real loss and positive 
scruelty not to take them out years after- 
ward and retrace with them many slow 
processes, giving them full credit for the 
care and fine artistry with which they 
have weeded away all but the essence. 
There are just the things one would like 
best to remember kept ready at one’s serv- 
ice. The thousand absurdities seen from 
the top of a Parisian *bus, the bubble of 
one’s mood, the care-free poverty that 
could afford nothing and so played audi- 
ence to all—these are preserved to one in- 
tact. Oddly enough, it is never what we 
hear that we contrive to retain with mosaic 
perfection. Sounds melt and we keep but 
the emotion into which they resolved 
themselves. It is the same with books 
read and ideas discussed... The sequence 
of words goes: what stays for us forever 
is the thing seen and drunk in so deeply 
it seems to have been seen with the 
heart. and, above all, we keep the mood, 
that jewel into which the entire moment 
was burned in the crucible of sensitiveness. 
Looking back over one’s life—and perhaps 
this should not be made general, for it 
may differ with each of us—the feel of 
the air, the way lights caressed the land- 
scape, an almost drunken delight in the 
number of details that stood out from the 
whole, but by their shared brilliancy re- 
solved themselves back into the big sweep: 
this and a perfectly clear diagnosing con- 
sciousness of one’s receptivity to it all 
make up the general trend and weave. It 
may be that the things seen are less clear 
than the memory one has, reaching back 
to the first beginnings, of knowing how 
vibrantly one was aware. The fact of 
being alive to the entire overpowering 
mass, this was always striking above 
everything else, and so, quaintly enough, 
our memory is repeatedly of the same 
thine—of cognizance. All other recollee- 
tions are but proofs and reminders of how 
truly at certain moments this was so. 
And it is just to recall keenness that we 
most want when we are ill or duil or idle 
or old. To brace ourselves in our slack- 
hess or senility with the knowledge that 
things, myriads of things, happened to us 
once upon a time, and that we revelled 
in them and enjoyed them to the utter- 
most, is such genuine comfort. We are 
soothed and flattered by our diplomatic 
and indulgent memory. The past tides us 
over to the future, and the fact that it is 
graciously able and willing to do so is 
always one virtue to be attributed to the 
present. 





Mr. W. D. Hudson, in his A Shepherd’s 
Life, says, with an assurance that permits 
of no doubt and no contradiction, that the 
adaptability of Nature is such that, on a 
down where sheep are grazing, herbs will 
grow small and close to the ground, cover- 
ing their flowers with their leaves, spread. 
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ing themselves flat and thin in an effort 
to protect themselves from being nibbled, 
and that the same plants, when the sheep 
have been removed, will grow tall, shoot- 
ing up on slim stalks, flaunting their 
flowers and waving themselves about with 
all the plump complacency of a perfectly 
secure herb. It has been a long time since 
an idea has seemed so full of winsome 
surprises and possibilities. Do the herbs 
cower for some time after the sheep have 
left. then stretch themselves a mere half- 
inch just to see what can have happened 
to the devouring creatures that used to 
threaten them so often, and, seeing noth- 
ing, rear and rear, looking all about until 
convinced of a clear horizon, change the 
habits of a summer or two and spread 
themselves comfortably? What if they 
bring up their children to grow in the 
same soaring manner and the sheep return 
unexpectedly and they are, one and all, 
eaten to the ground? One would very 
much like to know if in the following 
summer the roots would have heard in 
some way of the unhappy dénouement and 
would again send forth cautious plants 
with the. instinet to cling close to the 
ground. We hope Mr. Hudson’s theory is 
based on fact. We should hate to have 
any doubt cast upon this revelation of a 
heretofore unguessed characteristic on the 
part of nature, but we admit that count- 
less queries crowd to our lips. What if a 
false alarm were given, if some nefarious 
thorn-tree or passing bird let fly the news 
that the sheep had gone never to return, 
when it knew right well in its own black 
heart that other sheep were to replace 
those departed in the space of a few days? 
Could the plants, on discovering their mis- 
take and before it was too late, make their 
long stems collapse like telescopes and 
wiggle, with many gasps and much _ pal- 
pitation, back into their former ineon- 
spicuous positions, and, if such is the 
case, could one really blame a thorn-tree? 
To see such a sight in a life otherwise dull 
would richly compensate one for any lit- 
tle twinge of conscience that resulted, par- 
ticularly if the herbs managed it in time. 









The Odor of Metals 


GERMAN scientists have been turning 
their attention to the question of the 
origin of metallic odors. 

Those of us whose every-day observa- 
tion has shown that each metal gives out 
a characteristic odor will be surprised to 
learn that eminent scientists have con- 
tended that metallic bodies are really in- 
odorous. In view of the fact that the 
metal loses nothing of its weight, the 
theory has been advanced that the odor 
arises from volatilized atoms mingled 
with atmospheric air. This does not, how- 
ever, satisfactorily account for the phe- 
nomena in the opinion of the German 
investigators. 

It has been found that a piece of metal 
—copper, aluminum, tin, zine, iron, lead, 
ete.—at ordinary temperatures gives out 
a slight smell which, however, many per- 
sons are unable to detect. When the same 
piece of metal is heated above a lamp, it 
is found to possess a very strong odor 
readily distinguished by almost anybody. 
Generally speaking, the German experi- 
ments so far made indicate that the con- 
dition of the surface of the metal, whether 
it be pure or whether it be oxidized, ex- 
erts no influence upon the quality or the 
intensity of this odor. 

Should a piece of metal be heated for 
a period of about one hour, its tem- 
perature being kept constant, it will at 
first give out a decidedly strong odor, 
which, however, gradually decreases in in- 
tensity until it becomes just equivalent to 
the odor which it manifests in the cold 
state. When, however, the heating proc- 
ess is discontinued and the metal is cooled, 
the metal no longer gives forth the slight- 
est odor. Should another heating im- 
mediately afterward be effected, there will 
be produced only a slight odor, thus pre- 
senting the curious fact that the metal 
soon exhausts its odoriferous powers. 

When the same increase in temperature 
is imparted to another sample of the same 
metal, the stronger effects from the fresh 
metal are most striking. It is said that 
these phenomena invariably occur in the 
same manner, and from this fact the Ger- 
mans have inferred that the matter vapor- 
ized during the heating is not identical 
with the metal itself. They point out 
that it would be difficult to understand 
why the vaporization of the metal should 
eventually cease in the event of a pro- 
longed heating. Experiments have shown 
that a layer of oxide in no way interferes 
with the emission of odor from a heated 
metal. 

The chief conclusion deduced from these 
experiments is that the metal continually 
gives out gaseous matter composed, not 
of atoms of the metal itself, but rather 
of a product of transformation from these 
atoms. The metal appears to possess the 
power of storing this odorous matter 
much in the same way that carbonic acid 
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is stored in water. To each given tem- 
perature corresponds a maximum‘ amount 
of odorous matter that the metal is 
capable of retaining. The metal thus be- 
comes saturated. A voluntary prolonge«| 
cooling should, accordingly, result in a 
more copious accumulation of odorous 
matter in the metal—a faet which, it is 
claimed, is borne out by the German ex- 
periments. Griihn states that he has suc- 
ceeded in separating and isolating in a 
vessel the odor given out from a metal. 





How a Leak Was Stopped 


THE most striking method ever devised 
to stop a vessel’s leak was that which 
originated in the fertile brain of a Nor- 
wegian master of a bark flying the Nor- 
wegian flag. 

This vessel, the Flora, bound for Cape 
Town, experienced such terrific weather 
in the Bay of Biscay that she was 
obliged to lie to for six days. In the 
buffeting that the bark received she 
sprang a-leak and began to take in wa- 
ter at the rate of six inches an _ hour. 
All hands were kept at the pumps day 
and night without intermission. As the 
gale abated, the bark drove before it into 
calmer seas. 

The captain found that the leak was 
getting worse, so he set his brains to 
work. He constructed a great water- 
proof canvas bag, sixteen feet long, six 
feet in circumference, and two feet in 
diameter. This he kept distended by 
means of hoops. A window of glass was 
let into the side, five feet from the bot- 
tom. The captain stepped into this bag, 
and by means of tackle was drawn under 
the water so that he could see the leak. 
The other end of the bag being open and 
above water, he had plenty of air and 
could communicate with his men. 4wo 
sleeves had been made in the bag, and 
were tied tightly about his wrists, so 
that he could work freely. 

In this way, observing the leak through 
the inserted window, the captain worked 
steadily while the ship was hove to. The 
vessel rolled in a heavy swell, and some- 
times the master found himself from 
seven to ten feet below the surface. At 
one time the chafing of his feet against 
the vessel’s side wore a hole in the bag 
and the water entered and covered him. 
But he was drawn up in good time, the 
bag was repaired, the work continued, 
and the leak stopped. 
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HEREDITY 


Can Be Overcome in Cases. 





The influence of heredity cannot, of 
course, be successfully disputed, but it can 
be minimized or entirely overcome in some 
sases by correct food and drink. A Conn. 
lady says: 

“For years, while I was a coffee drinker, 
I suffered from bilious attacks of great se- 
verity, from which I used to emerge as 
white as a ghost and very weak. Our 
family physician gave me various prescrip- 
tions for improving the digestion and stimu- 
lating the liver, which I tried faithfully, but 
without perceptible result. 

“He was acquainted with my family his- 
tory for several generations back, and once 
when I visited him he said: ‘If you have 
inherited one of those torpid livers you 
may always suffer more or less from its 
inaction. We can’t dodge our inheritance, 
you know.’ 

“T was not so strong a believer in hered- 
ity as he was, however, and, beginning to 
think for myself, I concluded to stop drink- 
ing coffee, and see what effect that would 
have. I feared it would be a severe trial 
to give it up, but when I took Postum, and 
had it well made, it completely filled my 
need for a hot beverage, and I grew very 
fond of it. 

‘I have used Postum for three years, us- 
ing no medicine. During all that time I 
have had absolutely none of the bilious at- 
tacks that I used to suffer from, and I have 
been entirely free from the pain and de- 
bilitating effects that used to result from 
them. 

“The change is surely very great, and I 
am compelled to give Postum the exclusive 
credit for it.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs 
‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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SENATOR 





Shas Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, 
head of the Monetary Commission. 
There is probably no man living who 
has had equal opportunity for study- 
ing the question from all angles. 
Whatever one may think of Senator Aidrich’s politics, 
therefore, it must be admitted that he is exceptionally 
well qualified to speak on what ought to be done about 
the currency. Just recently Senator Aldrich has 
spoken—that is to say, has presented to the country 
a definite plan for currency reform. And that plan, 
epitomizing as it does the years of study and pains- 
taking research of a mind which the Senator’s worst 
enemies are the quickest to call brilliant, is worthy of 
the closest attention. As it stands it may not provide 
the final solution of the vexed currency question; but, 
as practically every one who has studied the matter 
admits, it is along the broad lines laid down in Senator 
Aldrich’s plan that the problem’s solution will ulti- 
mately come. 4 

Perhaps because of the detail with which the outline 
is necessarily encumbered, or perhaps because of the 
shockingly garbled accounts of it appearing in so 
many of the daily papers, there seems to be prevalent 
an idea that Senator Aldrich’s plan is complicated far 
beyond the grasp of the lay mind and intended only 
for the consideration of bankers and financial men. 
Such is very far from being the case. The document 
itself is not exactly what might be called light reading, 
but to any one who takes it and sits down seriously to 
read it, it will at once become apparent that the author 
had one great idea in mind and set out from the be- 
ginning to state in the plainest possible language just 
what that idea is. Stripped of all detail, the plan is 
cone of unification—not of introducing a new system, 
but of knitting together the loose ends of the system 
we have now, and of liberalizing and modernizing it 
into a condition of utility. Our present banking and 
currency system, Senator Aldrich points out, is fifty 
vears old and no longer adapted to our requirements. 
The seven thousand national banks hold plenty of re- 
serves, but so seattered are these forces that in time 
of trouble they have only the utility of an army broken 
up into thousands of small detachments. Concentra- 
tion is what is needed—the introduction of some sort 
of a system making effective all these separate units. 

This result Senator Aldrich proposes to accomplish 
through the establishment of the “ Reserve Association 
of America,” a central banking institution located at 
Washington and having a capital of $300,000,000, all 
of which is to be subseribed by the country’s national 
banks. The country is then to be divided up into 
fifteen geographical districts, in each one of which 
there is to be located a branch of the Reserve Associa- 
tion. Each of these districts, again, is to be sub- 
divided, and what is known as a “ local association ” 
of banks established in each subdivision. 

According to the new plan, therefore, there are to be 
created three units—(1) the Reserve Association in 
Washington, (2) its fifteen branches, (3) the local 
associations of banks in the fifteen districts. Each of 
these three kinds of organization is to have its own 
board of directors. The board of the Reserve Associa- 
tion in Washington is to consist of forty-five mem- 
bers. Fifteen are to be elected, one by the board of 
each branch. Twelve are to be elected by voting repre- 
sentatives, one representing the banks embraced in each 
district. Six are to be ea officio members; namely, 
the governor of the Reserve Association and his two 
deputies, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, and the Comptroller of the 
Currency. The foregoing thirty-three directors are to 
meet and elect twelve additional members. 

The way in which the directors of each of the 
branches of the Reserve Association are to be elected, 
and the method of choosing the directors of the local 
associations of banks, are also fully set forth in Senator 
Aldrich’s plan. Without going into detail, it may be 
said that the local associations in each of the fifteen 
districts are to elect the directors of the branch of the 
Reserve Association located in that district, while the 
individual banks composing each local association are 
to elect the directors thereof. 

Such is the organization to be created under the 
new plan. The functions of its main constituent parts 
—that is to say, the Reserve Association and its 
branches, and the local associations of banks—are, 
roughly, as follows: 

The Reserve Association is to accept deposits only 
from the government and from national banks which 
jrave subscribed for its stock. It may deal in govern- 
ment bonds, bills of exchange, and gold, but its main 
function is to re-discount commercial paper for the 
banks whose deposits it holds. In this country, at 
present, we have no re-discount system. <A national 
bank, say, has discounted more commercial paper than 
it wants to hold, and desires to turn some of it into 
cash. To do so is at present next to impossible—for 
the bank to ask some other bank to re-discount the 
paper it holds would be regarded as a serious admis- 
sion of weakness. Yet there is no reason why a bank 
should not at any time be able to turn the commercial 
paper it holds into cash. In every country but our 
own it is done every day and a thousand times 
over. It isn’t done here because we have never had 
the necessary banking machinery. 

The main idea of the Reserve Association and its 
branches is to provide the necessary banking machinery. 
Any bank carrying a deposit with the Reserve Associa- 
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tion may have its commercial paper re-discounted 
there if it so wishes. If the paper has four weeks or 
less to run to maturity, no guarantee is- required, but 
if the maturity of the paper is more than four weeks 
away, it must bear the endorsement of the local asso- 
ciation of which the bank offering it for re-discount is 
a member. That, however, is a mere detail. The point 
is that through the creation of the Reserve Association 
there is brought into existence an institution to which 
the banks can go and get re-discounted such surplus 
commercial paper as they may desire to turn into 
cash. 

What this means in the way of making a bank’s 
assets mobile, may readily be seen. As it is at present, 
a perfectly solvent bank may find itself pressed for 
cash merely because it cannot readily convert into 
money the commercial paper it may hold. If the new 
plan is put into effect, that will be different, and there 
will be created a source from which a bank holding 
good commercial paper will always be able to get the 
money it may need. That, naturally, will not only 
make more liquid the big amount of bank-money 
which is continuously tied up in commercial paper, 
but will make commercial paper far more desirable as 
an investment for a bank’s funds. As Senator Al- 
drich says, this putting of good commercial paper 
on the high plane it ought to be on, and on which it 
rests in every civilized country but our own, 
ought to do an inealeulable amount of good to the 
general business of the country. 

But aside from providing a place where the banks 
ean turn their surplus commercial paper into cash 
through re-discounting, the Reserve Association is to 
fulfil the further important function of discounting 
the direct obligation of a depositing bank. In plain 
English that means that the Reserve Association is 
to stand ready to lend money to banks which may be 
under the necessity of raising ready money. Under 
ordinary circumstances, of course, banks are not ex- 
pected to let themselves get into a position where they 
need to raise money, but this Aldrich plan has been 
worked out to mect extraordinary, as well as ordinary, 
banking needs. Back in 1907 it was only the aid ex- 
tended by the clearing-house association which kept 
half the banks in the country from going to the wall. 
It is to prevent recurrence of that sort of thing that 
the Aldrich plan provides for direct aid to be extended 
by the Reserve Association to any bank whose deposit 
it carries. 

Such aid is of course only to be extended under the 
strictest conditions. In the first place the situation 
must be such that the governor of the Reserve Asso- 
ciation considers that the public interest requires that 
the aid be extended, which opinion must be concurred 
in by the executive committee and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. In the seeond place the loan must be 
guaranteed by the local association of which the bank 
applying is a member, and in the third place this 
guarantee must be covered by collateral. All this 
means that when the Reserve Association starts to 
help out some bank that is in danger of getting into 
trouble, it takes mighty little risk itself. It does mean, 
though, that when conditions get bad, as they periodic- 
ally do, there will always be some place to which a 
bank which needs ready money can turn. As it is at 
present, the first sign of trouble finds almost every 
bank in the country drawing into its vaults all the 
cash on which it ean lay its hands, regardless of how 
such action may affect its neighbor. Every one for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost—that is the 
idea at present. The new idea would be to have a 
great fund of reserve cash concentrated at some central 
point, from which fund relief could be rushed to any 
point threatened. They have that system on the other 
side—in every civilized country, in fact, except our own 
and it works beautifully in preventing runs on banks 
and banking panics. 

A good deal has been said in the foregoing para- 
graphs about the re-discounting function of the Re- 
serve Association, but the importance of the local 
associations of banks in making all this possible must 
not be overlooked. Primarily, the function of the 
local association is to stand between its members and 
the Reserve Association and guarantee its members’ 
contracts. A bank, say, wants to re-discount a piece 
of commercial paper it holds, and which has still 
forty or fifty days to run. Before the paper can be 
offered to the branch of the Reserve Association located 
in that district, it has to be guaranteed by the local 
associations to which the bank belongs. Or suppose 
that in a time of stress a bank wants to discount its 
own direct obligation (that is to say, borrow money), 
from the Reserve Association. In the first place the 
bank’s local association must guarantee the loan, and 
in the second place the bank’s local association will be 
the depository of the collateral which the bank must 
put up. The local association’s true purpose, it will 
thus be seen, is to bring the banks into little groups 
with which the Reserve Association and its fifteen 
branches can deal. 

The second great purpose of Senator Aldrich’s pro- 
posed organization is to put the currency on a sen- 
sible basis. For a number of reasons with which pretty 
much every one has come to be familiar, a currency 
based on the deposit of government bonds in Washing- 
ton has come to be entirely unsuited to our needs. 
But the question has been, how to bring about a 
change? Here are the national banks of the country 
loaded up with seven hundred and fifty million dollars’ 
worth of government bonds, against practically all of 
which they have issued their notes. How can these 
notes be drawn in and a more reasonable kind of cur- 
rency substituted in their place? 
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CURRENCY REFORM 





It has been a hard problem for would-be reformers 
of the currency system, but Senator Aldrich seems to 
have hit on a plan worthy of the universal commenda 
tion it has aroused. Make it incumbent upon the Re 
serve Association, he says, to offer, for one year, to 
purchase, at a price of not less than par, the two-per 
cent. bonds now held by the national banks to secur 
their outstanding notes. With the bonds so purchase 
would, of course, go the responsibility for the redemp 
tion (upon presentation) of the bank-notes secure: 
by them. As fast as these bank-notes are presented. 
let the Reserve Association cancel them, and issue it- 
own notes, secured by gold and commercial paper, i: 
their place. 

For a while, of course, unless outstanding bank 
notes were presented for redemption at a much more 
1apid rate than at present, the only effect of this 
transfer of government bonds from the national bank 
to the Reserve Association would be a corresponding 
shift in the responsibility for outstanding notes. Great 
advantage as such a shift in responsibility would be 
Senator Aldrich’s idea is not to remain contented wit}: 
that, but to make it possible for the Reserve Associa 
tion gradually to get rid of the bonds and so of the 
currency based upon them. This he would accomplish 
by allowing the Reserve Association, always with the 
eensent of the Secretary of the Treasury, after two 
years to begin disposing annually of $50,000,000 worth 
of the bonds held to secure circulation. It would not 
be many years, therefore, before the Reserve Association 
would have rid itself of all the government twos taken 
over from the national banks, and ealled in aH of the 
vicious bond-secured currency. 

As to who would take the bonds off the hands of 
the Reserve Association at a rate of $50,000,000 a year, 
little is said in the plan, but the inference that the 
postal savings-bank is the logical buyer is plain 
enough. The government, indeed, is to be specifically 
given the right to purchase at par, from the Reserve 
Association, all or any bonds held by it to secure 
circulation. For no other purpose than to hand them 
over to the postal savings-bank would the government 
be likely to buy such bonds. That, it is plain enough, 
is exactly what Senator Aldrich’s plan contemplates 
shall happen to the bonds now outstanding. 

Eventually, thus, the note-issuing function is to be 
taken away from the national banks and vested in the 
Reserve Association. For a while, a good part of the 
present volume of bank-notes will be outstanding, but 
gradually it will diminish and eventually disappear 
altogether. In place of it there will have been substi- 
tuted the Reserve Association’s own notes. 

And, as in the case of the European central banks, 
there is to be no limit on the amount of notes the 
Reserve Association can issue, the only restriction 
being that the total amount outstanding is at all 
times to be covered, one-third with gold and the other 
two-thirds with government bonds and bankable com- 
mercial paper. That note issues may be kept down, 
there is imposed upon them a tax sufficient to make it 
unprofitable for the Reserve Association to keep out 
its notes except when “the money is in demand. What 
will happen, therefore, is that when there is a suffi- 
cient demand for money, the outstanding volume of 
notes will increase in spite of the tax, while, when the 
demand for money again falls off, the weight of the 
tax will quickly enough cause the notes to be called in. 
We shall thus have a currency which expands and con- 
tracts not, as at present, according to the supply of 
government bonds, but according to the needs of 
business, 

Contained in Senator Aldrich’s plan for currency 
reform there are other important provisions, such, for 
instance, as the giving to national banks of the right 
to “accept” time drafts. but these various provisions 
are all subsidiary to the main idea of getting established 
a main organization which shall centralize the now 
scattered banking reserves of the country and take over 
the note-issuing function from the national banks. 
As to whether Senator Aldrich is right in his idea 
that there ought to be established two new kinds of 
national banks, one kind to do a sort of savings-bank 
business and the other to be a species of trust com- 
pany, there is room for a great deal of argument. [ut 
that the principles on which the main body of the 
plan rests are correct, seems to be everywhere ad- 
mitted. And that, after all, is exactly what Senator 
Aldrich is driving at—not to get the country to adopt 
a new currency plan exactly as he has proposed it, 
but rather to put before the country a definite plan ex- 
pressive of the principles according to which the 
problem must eventually be solved. 

This ts Senator Aldrich’s long-awaited plan for cur- 
rency reform—not the central bank modelled on Furo- 
pean lines toward which so many people thought he 
had a leaning, but what is rather a federation of the 
banks as they exist to-day. In many of its functions 
the Reserve Association parallels the central banks of 
France and Germany, but any one who knows anything 
at all about those institutions realizes how entirely 
dissimilar in character and organization is this federa- 
tion of banks proposed. Argument aimed at the estab- 
lishment of a central bank in this country falls before 
it simply because it isn’t a central bank in any form 
or manner. With its directors chosen, as they are to 
be chosen, control by any one interest, in Wall Street, 
or out of Wall Street, is simply not to be considered. 
The very essence of the plan is the creation of an 
organization which shall represent the banks of every 
part of the country. That is, indeed, what the Reserve 
Association is to he—not a great independent financial 
institution, but a concrete centralization of the coun- 
try’s existent banking strength. 




















The Trades of Birds 


Birps are craftsmen of no mean order. 
The stonechat is an indefatigable and 


conscientious workman. The name given 
to it by the Spaniards of Malaga is 
pedrero, stone-cutter. The  stone-cutter 
builds its house with the scientific skill 
of an architect. It builds nowhere but 
in a hole in a pine-tree. Having found 
a suitable excavation, it throws into the 
hole the fine cement with which nature 
provides birds, doing it in such a way as 
to put a thick lining on the walls of its 
nest. At the entrance of the hole it 

‘ puilds a shelter wall, equally well ce- 
mented. On the foundation it lays the 
mortar, diluting, sanding, and smoothing 
it with far more precision than that 
shown by the human builder. 

The pedrero is master of his trade. 
A bird observed during one whole season 
began to work with his little gray claws; 
then he used his long yellow bill; then he 


flew at his job with both beak and 
claws. He collected grains of gravel and 


bits of stone, and ran with them to the 
place selected for a dwelling; then he 
piled up his material, evenly and neat- 
ly, cementing it layer by layer as he 
built it up. He partitioned his nest with 
a strong wall, thus providing his family 
with two living-rooms. 

The stonechat uses some 280 stones in 
building his house, not counting the 70 or 
75 stones of the foundation. Not fewer 
than 350 stones were used in construct- 


ing the nest of that one bird. Some of 
the stones examined by the naturalist 
who watched the little builder were 


found to weigh 60 grammes. The distance 
between the place where the material was 
obtained and the nest was not great, but 
courage and strength were required in 
displacing and transporting material, 
heavy when compared with a creature of 
such feeble strength. 

When the stonechat has fixed his 
foundation and shelter wall, he arranges 
the interior of his house with visible eo- 
quetry, and in a way that shows that he 
has an appreciation of distances, and of 


the logical arrangement of the outer 
openings of a dwelling. 

Birds of passage, such as the nut- 
hatch and the creeper of mountainous 


regions, are expert masons and cautious 
builders; before they begin to build they 
inspect the entire locality. They build 
in holes. If the holes are too large, they 
bring them to the size required by plas- 
tering them, layer on layer, with their 
special mortar, a thicker mortar than 
that in human use. The filling-mortar, 
very soft at first, becomes so hard that 
it cannot be broken or cut with a knife. 

The nuthatch has a way of filling a 
hole different from the stonechat’s. He 
finds a hollow branch, drags it to the hole 
in the tree, and works it in so as to cover 
part of the opening. In the hole in the 
branch he builds his nest. The martin 
is an expert builder. Instead of prepar- 
ing the hole in the tree and entering it 
simply and directly, he builds a covered 
walk at the foot of his shelter wall. The 
screen or shelter wall is a detail favored 
by all birds. 

Most birds are masons. The few who 
do not build follow the method of the 
plover: collect pebbles or sticks and raise 
a low wall around the centre to protect 
their eggs. The bird builders are guided 
in their choice of building material by 
an acute instinct. The swallow inspects 
its mortar and its walls most carefully, 
and no human builder is a better judge 
of the differences in mortar. All places 


liable to crumble or cave in are eare- 
fully patched and reinforced with the 
bird’s special cement. With an analo- 


gous cement the little martinet of India 
forms its boat-shaped nest in the trunk 
of a great tree. 

The housebuilder (casava) builds a 
nest of sand and bits of straw. Casava 
nests have thick walls, and every nest 
is divided by a partition to form a room 
and an antechamber. 

Bird carpenters equal bird masons in 
thoroughness and finish. The wood- 
pecker ranks among carpenters of the 
first class. He runs up the trunks of 
trees, tapping with his long bill to dis- 
lodge insects. He is a worker, but he 
builds with incomparable patience, hol- 
lowing his nest in a worm-eaten tree 
trunk between nine and twelve feet from 
the ground. He never builds until he 
has scoured the neighborhood to find just 
how he is locating himself. He settles 
mone spot, building so high that he can 
get purchase for a long run. Tf, after he 
has begun to build, he finds that the place 
1s too worm-eaten to be safe, he stops 
his work, runs down, and pursues his 
Search for another place. It often hap- 
pens that he digs long and deep before 
he sees that the material is too far de- 
eayed to be safe. In many of the forests 
of England, where woodpeckers and birds 
of that kind abound, the trunks of the 
trees tested by the bird builders are as 
full of holes as a flute. The birds have 
Visited them, tried to build in them, and 
Passed on. 
The toreol, head is 


whose always 








turned backward, is a fine carpenter. As 
his plumage is colored like the bark of 
the trees he visits, it is easy for him to 
surprise the insects that haunt the tree 
trunks. The torcol lodges in a _ willow- 
tree whose tops have been cut to produce 
new growth. He loves the crumbling 
soft, gold-brown punk. He bores a hole 
in this with his bill and moulds it and 
taps at it until nesting-time. Magpies, 
wrynecks, and birds of their kind show 
that they have an intimate knowledge 
of woods. On entering a large forest 
they fly straight to the tree of their 
choice. It is evident that they know that 
one tree among hundreds of similar ap- 
pearance. Crossbills work in wood, too, 
but their work is the idle dallying of 
the amateur; they are not builders. 

The pewit is a policeman as well as a 
gardener. His best qualities are not re- 
vealed until he mounts guard over a gar- 
den. Although fond of the brink of 
bodies of water, and especially fond of 
swamps, he conforms readily to his en- 
forced conditions when set to watch a 
flower-bed. Then he is seen, full of the 
magnitude of office, forequarters sloping 
downward, tuft bristling, plumage shin- 
ing, eyes wide and bright, running to and 
fro spying for insects. 

Police work is the strangest of the 
work done in tae world of birds. In 
France and central Europe the Musicapa 
birds police the air, posted on telegraph 
wires. Black, with heads decorated 
with orange fillets, these notable fly- 
catchers are dreaded by the brigands of 
the air. Eagles, faleons, and all the fea- 
thered strong-men of the ether shrink 
from an encounter with this tyrant. 
When the tyrant cannot find wires to 
perch on he perches on a pole. When 
stationed in a prairie or a pasture he 
perches upon the back of an ox, He lives 
by hunting insects, and attacks all birds, 
even the strongest, using beak and claws 
in the unequal struggle. All the fowls 
of the air fear the police bird, and even 
the most active pillagers of the nests 
feign honesty when under the sharp eye 
of the Musicapa tyrannus. 

In winter the tyrant takes 
of the warm shelters prized by birds. In 
spring, when the young are twittering in 
the nests, the tyrant turns “ thief,” and 
sows terror among friends and enemies 
alike. Even the sparrows banded to fall 
upon a field fly away when they see the 
black coat and orange fillet of the “ po- 
liceman.” The tyrant holds his power by 
his audacity. All animals yield to the 
influence of courage, a quality specially 
tenacious in birds. The tyrant bird is 
small, but his attitude commands respect. 
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Rover-Dog 


Otp Rover-Dog, he toasts his toes 
Right by th’ chimney fire wif me. 


.I turned his long ear wrong side out 


An’ he was s’prised as he could be! 
An’ nen he reached right out an’ took 

An int’rest in my lolly-pop,— 
That’s w’y I shook my finger hard 

At him, ’eause he jus’ better stop. 


IT ast him which his sweet toof was, 
An’ he jus’ laffed an’ showed me where 
He keeps um, up an’ down his mouf— 
(I guess there’s ’mos a hundred there). 
He’s got a cunning little house, 
But you can’t climb right in, at all— 
Ain’t hardly big enough for him; 
I guess it is a size too small. 


*Cause w’en he is “at home” his head 
Stays looking out of his front door; 
His paw hangs out convenient like, 
So’s folks they will shake hands some 
more. 
Old Rover-Dog w’en he likes folks 
He thumps th’ floor hard wif his tail— 
Where ’tis you’ve heard that sound before 
Is w’en your pa, he drives a nail. 


One time my Uncle Fred p’tend 
He’s “tramp-mans” an’ will 
right in; 
[I put my ear on Rover’s back 
So’s I could hear th’ growl begin. 
An’ oncet he thought he’d try his nap 
Right in my grampa’s big armchair. 
My grampa, he sat down on him, 
’Cause “he wa’n’t ’spectin’ dogs was 
there.” 


come 


’"N Rover walked off dignified 
An’ curled his back up ’gainst th’ wall,_— 
If grampas ain’t got “manners,” w’y 
He isn’t goin’ to care at all. 
That’s w’y I went an’ ’xplained to him 
How grampas, they ain’t imperlite. 
A grampa has th’ bestest chair 
Because his hair is very white. 


Nen Rover-Dog raise up one ear 
An’ lift his nose fum off his paw 
An’ say his feelin’s aren’t all hurt 
If that was candy that he saw! 
’"N w’en he’d et my choc’late cream 
He went an’ finished up his dream. 
Marie Louise Tompkins. 
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“KODAK” 


Is our Registered and common- 
law ‘Trade-Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied except to 
goods of our manufacture. 

If a dealer tries to sell you a 
camera or films, or other goods 
not of our manufacture, under 
the Kodak name, you can be sure 
that he has an inferior article 
that he is trying to market on 
the Kodak reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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SSUED and offered by the American 
Real Estate Company, based on its own- 


@ For 23 years these Bonds have paid 6%, 
returning nearly $5,000,000 to investors, and 
enabled thousands of persons to share in 
the profits from New York real estate. 

@ For 23 years this Company has operated 
successfully in this field, and its original Capi- 
tal of $100,000 has increased to a Capital 
and Surplus of over $2,000,000, with 
Assets of over $23,000,000. 

@ In the further extension of its business, the 
Company offers its 6% Gold Bonds in these 


6% ACC 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year. 
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The Standard Whisky 


One hundred and thirty-one years ‘‘The Standard. 
by which All Other Whisky is Judged’’—the whisky 
our forefathers knew and relished. The recognized 
medicinal whisky. T'1e whisky for all who appreciate 
more than ordinary excellence in liquor. 


James E. Pepper Whisky 
“Born With the Republic” 


If your dealer can not supply you we will send 
direct, charges prepaid, anywhere East of the Rocky 
Mountains, at following price: 








4 qts. $5—Bottled in Bond—12 gts. $15 
Money back if not satisfied. 
The James E. Pepper Distilling Company 
Dept, 109, Lexington, Ky. 
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A scientific remedy which has 
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Of Interest to Advertisers 
and to the Public 


National advertisers and local advertisers 
in New York City will be pleased to learn 
that the advertising in the New York City 
Surface Cars will continue to be under the 


same control for a long term of years. 


It is a source of satisfaction also for 
advertisers and ourselves to know that, in 
recently extending this contract with us, 
the railroad company expressed its appreci- 
ation of the high class and character of the 
advertising that has been displayed, through 
us, in its Surtace Cars. This policy of 
high-grade, reliable advertising we adopted 
ourselves upon our own initiative. It was, 
it is and it will continue to be our policy. 


But we are glad to realize that the 
railroad company is giving us tangible 
backing in this policy of ours. 


The public approves. Advertisers ap- 
prove. The railroad company approves. 


So far as we are aware; this is the broad- 
est compliment ever paid to an advertising 
company. We are proud of it. And, rest 


assured, we shall continue to deserve it. 


We have the exclusive control and sale 


of the advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


Ask for rates and information. 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Ireland’s Tobacco Crop 


THE tobacco crop of Ireland is increas- 
ing every year. The cultivation of to- 
bacco on that island was begun about 
twenty years ago as a private experiment. 
About ten years later the British Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recognized the pos- 
sibilities of tobacco-growing in Ireland, 
and now tobacco is a crop of no small 
importance in value in half the counties. 

Colonel Everard’s experiments proved 
the climate of Ireland to be not only fa- 
vorable to the growing, but also to the 
curing of tobacco, and that there was also 
a splendid market for all that could be 
produced. Finding it difficult to obtain 
experts to go to Ireland from the United 
States to superintend the planting and 
curing, Colonel Everard sent his son to 
spend a year in the Southern States to 
study the conditions of growing and cur- 
ing tobacco there, and to determine what 
would be the most suitable kind of curing- 
barn. On his return the first curing-barn 
in Ireland was built at Wexford. 

Professor Harper, who holds the chair 
of Agronomy in the Kentucky College of 
Agriculture, was spending his vacation in 
Ireland some five years ago and was a 
great help to this industry. To-him much 
of its recent advancement is due. He de- 
vised a system of curing that was especial- 
ly adapted to the Irish type of tobacco. 
This system. has been generally adopted 
since then. Professor Harper stated that 
he considered the climate of Ireland more 
suitable for the production of tobacco than 
that of Kentucky. 

Thus far it has been proved that Irish 
tobacco-growers can reap a profit of about 
$225 an acre from their crop, and it is 
predicted that tobacco - growing will be- 
come one of the great industries of Ire- 
land in future. At present Irish-cured 
tobacco is retailed in many of the stores 
in Dublin and other large cities. 





The Seedless Orange 


Ir is a little more than forty years 
since the seedless orange was first heard 
of. The late William Saunders, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
brought it from Brazil in 1870. From 
Washington it was distributed to the 
orange sections of the United States. At 
first it was known as the Bahia orange, 
but the Brazilian name is now forgotten 
and its marvellous headway in California 
has been made under the name of * navel.” 
Normally the orange has ten divisions or 
compartments of the pulp with a single 
axis. But generations of cultivation heve 
increased those divisions and in some eases 
created a secondary axis. It is from that 
tendency to a secondary axis that the 
modern seedless orange has been bred. 
With all its size and seedlessness, how- 
ever, the California orange has never made 
serious inroads on the cultivation of the 
smaller thin-skinned types of oranges else- 
where. “Florida orange” still means 
what it did years ago—a smooth golden 
orange with normal seeds. In the Ba- 
hamas they will tell you that they like 
their prevailing small, sweet, and very 
juicy orange better than the big “ navel.” 





The Dead Lover 


I tire of lovely faces free from pain 
And free from sin: 
Here none with lips wet with the crimson 
stain 
May enter in. 
One thing I sought, and lacking it am 
dead, 
A woman’s heart. 
She cannot enter here, an angel said. 
I will depart. 


I have one prayer that I will make to 
God, 
That IT may stay 
Where lies my body underneath the sod, 
Then, night and day, 
I shall be where my dear false love may 
pass ; 
It will be sweet 
To hear above my head upon the grass 
Her little feet. JOYCE KILMER. 





The Whale’s Currycomb 


PROBABLY no naval architect, in plan- 
ning an improvement in marine construc- 
tion, has ever had thought for its effect 
upon the denizens of the sea. The man who 
invented bilge keels, however, provided 
the whales of the Brazilian coast with 
precisely the kind of “ back - scratcher ” 
they had been looking for. 

Insect pests annoy the whale and _ bar- 
nacles find a home on a large part of 
his body. Sometimes, it is averred, the 
monsters may be seen rolling on a shal- 
low sandy bottom to displace these 
pests, or rubbing themselves on the rocks 
of reefs. 

On one oceasion a mail steamer was 





stopped during a dense fog a few 1 
off Santa Maria Island in the Pacifi 
About six in the morning the cap 
heard some heavy whale “blows,” 
“spouts,” apparently close at hu 
Shortly afterward a continued tremo 
the ship was felt. It was too gentk 
an earthquake, and was. varied 
bumps. Soon a huge whale rose s! 
out of the water and floated along: 
like a bark bottom up. It again 
scended, and the tremors recomme: 
Then the crew noticed barnacles 
shell-fish coming to the surface, an 
secret was out. The whale was sera 
himself, currying himself, it might 
said, on the sharp plate that proj 
as a steadier from the vessel’s bile 
Not caring to have him so near, in 
ease he should smash the boats, the cap- 
tain had the animal pelted with potatoes 
and coal: but he took no notice of these 
missiles until a piece of coal went into 
his mouth and was inadvertently al- 
lowed. Then he drenched the vessel ¢hor- 
oughly and “steamed” away. 





Birthdays in Sweden 


In this country children, however much 
they may enjoy birthday celebrations and 
gifts, are quite content to have them once 
a year, but the fortunate children of 
Sweden have three birthdays in the course 
of every twelve months. First and most 
important is the real birthday, but the 
other two are also occasions for festivity 
and the presentation of small gifts. hes 
two days are those whose names _ the 
Swedish boy or girl bears. For every day 
in the Swedish calendar has its own special 
name, besides the weekly name which it 
bears like the days of other countries. 

Sometimes the parents give a child one 
name that is not to be found in the Swe- 
dish calendar, so that there is occasionally 
a sorrowful plaint, such as the one made 
by the little girl who explained, regret- 
fully, to some American friends that she 
had “only two birthdays.” “One of my 
names is Sigrid,’ she explained, “and 
there isn’t any day for that.” 

Every day has a special name in the 
German calendar as well, and some of the 
names, allowing ‘for the difference in lan- 
guage, are the same in corresponding dates 
in the two calendars. The observance of 
such “namesake days,” however, is not 
by any means so common in Germany as 
in Sweden. 

To American ears a statement such as 
that made by a little Swedish girl who 
was asked as to the date of her birthday, 
“The 15th of March, 22d of May, and 
19th of November,” has at first a de- 
cidedly strange sound. 





Granite as Fertilizer 


FARMERS everywhere, but especially in 
New England, know that granite boulders 
are not good in tilled land. Yet, accord 
ine to conclusions that have been drawn 
by government experts from certain ex- 
periments, powdered granite may prove a 
valuable fertilizer. 

Granite contains potash, and potash is 
so good for land that America imports 
potash salts from Germany at about a 
hundred dollars a ton. The imported salts 
contain only twice as much potash per 
ton as certain granites which, it is 
thought, may be ground at a cost of three 
dollars a ton. 


Grafting Tails on Goldfish 
AMoNnG the many curious accomplish- 
ments of the Japanese is the art of graft- 
ing fish-tails. Many who are familiar 
with the appearance of the bush-tailed 
goldfish, with its four, five, and some- 
times six, long, wavy tails, are not aware 
that these are not its own—that is, in 
the case of the imported Japanese fish. 

The Japanese achieve the feat of grafting 
fish-tails in the following manner: When 
the young goldfish are taken for fhe pur- 
pose their flesh is extremely cl ir, al- 
most transparent. Indeed, it is ossible 
sometimes to see almost every Hone m 
their tiny bodies. At this time the few 
that are born with two or more tails are 
put by themselves, and then a Japanese 
expert, with a great magnifying-¢!ass ad- 
justed before his eyes, and sharp little 
tools handy, reaches down under the 
water and cuts off the tails ‘of the plain 
little fish. Three or four of these are 
srafted upon the fish selected at the de- 
sired position near the backbone, 2nd aed 
tened there with tiny bandages till they 
adhere. 

The Japanese, who are most 
queer feats of this kind, breed | me 
goldfish in the world. This industry 18 & 
most lucrative one, since very fin fish of 
this description frequently bring exceed- 
ingly high prices. It is of record that an 
English collector once paid as | neh as 
five hundred pounds for two spec! 


kilful in 
finest 


ens. 








The Minerals of the Sea 


Nearty all the minerals are contained 
in the sea in a state of solution. In the 
peginning the earth was incandescent; 
then gradually, as it cooled, it acquired a 
solid covering or crust which for a long 
time remained at a high temperature. 
The different elements of which the 
chemical combinations are formed were at 
that time floating above the earth’s cov- 
ering in the form of vapor. When the 
temperature lowered sufficiently these ele- 
ments gradually combined; then when the 
temperature became still lower, water fell 
rippling im hot torrents over the ter- 
restrial crust, dissolving everything that 
it could dissolve and accumulating in the 
depressions to form the first oceans. 
This is why the water of the ocean is 
salt and why it derives its saltness not 
only from common salt, but from many 
other substances. 

Common salt gives the sea three-fourths 
of its salinity. The other marine sub- 
stances are chloride of magnesium, bi- 
sulphate of magnesia, sulphate of lime, 
chlorate of potassium, bromide of mag- 
nesia, metaphosphate of lime, bicarbonate 
of lime—in short, nearly everything used 
jn modern pharmacy, not counting the 
salts of the rare metals: rubidium, 
cesium, silver, and gold. The total 
salinity of the sea is thirty-four grams 
to a little over a quart. In other words, 
if a little over a quart of water drawn 
directly from the ocean is evaporated, 
there will be a residue of thirty - four 
rams of a mixture of all the different 
salts of the sea combined and _ three- 
fourths of that mixture will be common 
salt. The enormous mass of salts held 
in solution in the sea would cover 361 
million square kilometres to a depth of 
sixty metres, and of that quantity forty- 
seven metres of the layer would be com- 
mon salt. The total volume of the Eu- 
ropean continent above the level of the 
sea is only one-third as great as the block 
of salt produced by the evaporation of the 
oceans would be, could it be laid out as 
a solid. 

This prodigious wealth of saline ele- 
ments is not uniformly divided among the 
different seas of the globe. There are seas 
that are not so salt as others. The warm 
seas, which receive little sweet water from 
rivers, are more salt than those that re- 
ceive flcods that are free from salt. The 
Red Sea holds the world’s record for salt- 
ness; it contains nearly forty-two grams 
of salt to every quart of water. The 
Black Sea contains but nineteen grams of 
salt per quart, the Baltic Sea five grams 
per quart. 

The seas contain from forty to fifty 
milligrams of gold per ton. This ap- 
pears a very small amount, ‘but there are 
a great many tons of water in the oceans, 
and the total amount of gold held in the 
water, if reduced to form a block and 
divided equally among the world’s known 
population, would give every individual 
a provision of an ingot weighing ap- 
proximately 80,000 pounds. 





Quails that Are Not Quails 


THERE are many curious things about 
quails. One of them is that they are 
not quails at all; that is to say, the five 
American species are not. Southerners 
are thought peculiar for calling them 
partridges, but they are right. Only 
the Old World quails, smaller than the 
American ones, are really such. Quail, 
however, is too firmly intrenched in the 
vernacular north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line ever to go out of it. 

In some countries the quail is regarded 
as a very reliable bird of omen. When 
the Seminole of Florida sees one sitting 
on the top of his cabin he regards it as 
prophetic of a death in the family. There 
are those who think it a bad omen—ir- 
respective of the possibility of running 
amuck of the game laws—to kill a quail 
out of season. Likewise a hunter should 
be sure to find his quail if he kills only 
one of a covey; otherwise he will get 
none of the others. In the Tyrol, the 
number of the quail’s cries signifies the 
number of years that the listener will 
remain unmarried. 

On the other hand, this charming game 
bird may be a very agreeable prophet. 
In Swabia the price of corn will be three 
gulden a bushel if the quail calls thrice. 
In France two calls without resting mean 
two franes a bushel for wheat, and four, 
twice as good a price. If the call is 
heard in the evening, the next day will be 
fair. Again prosperity follows the finding 
of an even dozen eggs in a quail’s nest. 

In some parts of Asia quails are still 
used for fighting, like game-cocks. The 
custom is a very old one, and the birds 
are fed carefully with a diet calculated 
to increase their pugnacity. Probably 

liny is responsible for the champion 
quail stories. He states that migrating 
quails flying across the Mediterranean 
often lighted on a ship in such numbers 
a8 to sink it. He also says that when the 
birds put out to sea they either carry 








stones in their claws or sand in their 
crops to steady themselves. The ancients 
undoubtedly had plenty of quails, the more 
of them because it was believed that these 
were the only creatures other than man 
that were subject to epilepsy. According 
to Temminck, not less than 100,000 have 
been taken in a single day on the shore 
of the Mediterranean near Naples, while 
they were once so common on the island 
of Capri every autumn that the bishop got 
the most of his revenue from their sale, 
thus earning the name of the “ Bishop 
of Quails.” They are still to be found 
in countless numbers in certain parts of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. In North 
Africa they are especially abundant, and 
in India they are “thicker than hops.” 





How Napoleon Was Spanked 


WHEN in exile at Elba, Napoleon told 
a story of how his mother spanked him. 
One day, it appears, his mother’s mother 
was hobbling along the street in Ajaccio, 
when Napoleon and his sister Pauline fol- 
lowed the old lady and mimicked her. 


Their grandmother turned and caught 
them in the act. 
She complained to Madame [Letitia 


Bonaparte. Pauline was at once spanked 
and disposed of. Napoleon, who was out 
in his regimentals, could not be handled, 
since the uniform was as sacred as the 
flag. But his mother bided her time. 

The next day, when her son was off his 
guard, she called out: ‘‘ Napoleon! Na- 
poleon! Quick! You are invited to dine 
with the governor!” 

Whereupon the future emperor ran to 
his room to change his clothes. His 
mother quietly followed, and when she 
judged that the proper time had come 
rushed into the room, seized her un- 
dressed hero before he guessed her pur- 
pose, laid him across her knee, and _ be- 
labored him earnestly with the flat of her 
hand. 





The Mother Bear’s Mistake 


A WASHINGTON man relates how, on one 
occasion in the West, when he was on his 
way back to camp after a day’s shooting, 
he suddenly came in sight of a big she 
bear with two cubs following her in single 
file. They were proceeding along a ridge, 
the forms of all of them sharply defined 
against the evening sky. 

It was a long range for a shot, but the 
sportsman drew a bead on the old she 
bear and fired. The result was amusing. 
The procession stopped. The she bear 
seratched herself hastily, then turned 
round, and, regarding the cub immediate- 
ly behind with severe disapproval, boxed 
its ears soundly. 

Mother Bear then went on her way, 
her back uncommonly rigid and unre- 
lenting, and it was clearly apparent to 
the sportsman that she was under the im- 
pression that her frolicsome offspring had 
been up to some mischief that must not 
be repeated. 





Making Mist from Whiskey 


From time to time dwellers along the 
River Spey in Scotland complain of the 
killing of the fish and other injurious 
effects produced by effluents from the 
distilleries along its banks. The ques- 
tion how the Spey and other rivers 
similarly situated may be protected from 
such pollution has been discussed. 

One interesting suggestion is that the 
deleterious products of the distilleries 
might be disposed of by being blown high 
in the air in the form of mist. It is as- 
serted that the atmosphere would not be 
injuriously affected in this way and that 
there would be no perceptible increase in 
its moisture if the mist were blown to a 
sufficient height. At a height of two hun- 
dred feet, it is calculated, about eight 
gallons of the objectionable liquid might 
be sprayed into the air every minute with- 
out being noticed by the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country. 





The Telltale Nose 


It has been pointed out that, were a polar 
bear of a darker color, it would have no 
chance at all to stalk its prey, especially 
seals. The only black spot about it is 
the tip of its nose. Sailors who first 
landed on the unexplored arctic shores 
stated that the bears used to take them 
for seals and begin to stalk them at a 
considerable distance, lying down flat on 
their bellies and wriggling along in that 
position until they came to an ice hum- 
mock, when they would get up, peer over 
to see if the “seals” were alarmed, and 
wriggle on again. 

The sailors said that they could always 
see the black nose when the bear got near, 
but vowed that the animal put his paw 
over his muzzle to hide it. 
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Boston Philadelphia 


by the palatial Steamship Hamburg (10,500 tons), 
21 and March 18. Cost $125 and upward. 

TWO SPECIAL by the S.S. Moltke (12,500 tons), leavin 
CRUISES 


28. Duration 28 days, cost $150 and 
16 days duration leaving New York March 2 


Pittsburg Chicago St. Louis 
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EST-INDIES*g 


TWO 21 DAY CRUISES 


sailing from New York, February 


g New York February 
up. Spring cruise of 
8. Cost $85 and up. 


CAv-# 


24 AND 25 DAY CRUISES 
to Jamaica, Hayti, Colon, Panama Canal, Costa Rica, Columbia. Weekly sailing by the 
splendid "Prinz" Steamers of the AtlasService. Cost $135 and 140 and upward. 


Write for full information describing these and other pleasure 
cruises to the Orient, West Indies, Around the World, etc. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 45 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco 
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Known as Chartreuse 


Liqueur Peres 
Chartreux 


GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THE GRAND FINALE TO THE WORLD’S BEST DINNERS 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Catés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Who. Was There Whom You Knew 


A a aaa 

Look with care at this ghostly picture—this strange old Civil War photograph. 
Perhaps among these Union soldiers about to venture into Petersburg—or among 
the besieged Confederates who tensely waited for the fire of this gun—which 
roared destruction just after this photograph was taken—perhaps, in that dread 











place, some one near and dear to you moved and fought and fell. 


To every American who gazes on a scene like this comes a sense of his own 
heritage, for the great Crisis that tested both North and South found neither 
wanting in skill or courage, and made our national Government, our unity, 


brotherhood and character. 


But where did we get that war photograph? Why do we print it here? 
That makes a story in itself; for in securing this picture we secured three 
thousand five hundred more—an astonishingly vivid panorama of the greatest 


struggle in modern times. 


We will send you that story, well printed and illustrated by more pictures, 


Read this: 








of these 


Pictures R E 


For the Cost of Mailing 

To give you some idea of 
the bigness of this work we 
have chosen 18 of the photo- 
graphs at random, repro- 
duced them carefully and 
enclosed them in a handsome 
portfolio. These 18 we will 
send you free if you send 
only to cents for the cost of 
mailing. Even these samples 
will be valuable acquisitions. 

When the public has real- 
ized the wonder of this dis- 
covery, we will no longer 
give pictures away. So you 
had better send the coupon 
at once and make sure of 
this splendid addition to your 
library. 









How We Got the 3,500 Unique 
Civil War Photographs 


From Sumter to Appomattox, a camera and a dark 
Pinkerton and the 
Federal ‘Government, accompanied the armies and the 
navies through the Civil War. The 3,500 photographs 
taken were bought by the United States Government 
for $27,840 and promptly buried in the War Depart- 
ment, an important part of our secret records. 


room, under, protection of Allan 

















But the great camera genius who took the H. W. 

photographs kept a duplicate set for * him- 2-18 

self. When he died, these too were lost— 

until nearly fifty years after the war they REVIEW 

were found again. How they were taken OF REVIEWS 
: COMPANY 


—how they were lost— how they were 
found again—how the REview oF 
REVIEWS secured them, is a wonder- 
ful story that can’t be told here. 









13 Astor Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me, free of charge, 


But read the panel and send gn SS ontame of your analy 
the coupon at once and you'll photographs, ready for fram- 
ing and contained in'a hand 









get the whole story. 
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THE NIGHT OF THE 
“MAINE’S” DESTRUC.- 
TION 


(Continued from page 12 


the Secretary interrupted, ‘would have 
been called sharply to account.’ 

And been the next President of the 
United States,’”’ was the grim reply. 


“ee 


With all arrangements that had been 
made,during the night carried out to the 
letter, nothing now remained for me to do 
except to write the big story of the dis- 
aster. But as I sat down at a table in the 
saloon of the Olivette and began arranging 
a mass of notes an overwhelming drowsi- 
ness came by. An inner voice began a 
plaint of “ what’s the use?” It was only a 
second-class battleship, this Maine, and 
some two or three thousand words had 
been filed the night before telling of her 
destruction. Why inflict more about it 
upon suffering readers? 

A persistent shaking by the shoulder 
aroused me. Over me was bending the 
kindly face of Dr. Henneberger, surgeon 
of the Maine. 

“ Seasick?” he asked. 

“No, just sleepy.” 

“Had lunch?” 

“ No lunch.” 

* Breakfast ?” 

“Had no time for breakfast.” 

“And you have all that work to do?” 
running his hand over the mass of notes. 
I do not know what reply I made, but the 
good doctor understood the situation and, 
good fellow that he was, undertook to help 
me out. Presently a steward came with a 
plate of sandwiches and a pint bottle which 
the doctor had prescribed, a bottle bub 
bling, amber, and extra dry. It needed 
only a few draughts to clear the brain and 
bring back a realizing sense of the im- 
portance of the work in hand. 

Among the many survivors which the 
vessel carried was Lieutenant Blandin. In 
those davs it was a fad of his to affect an 
exaggerated disapproval of everything in 
these lower lands—seamen, ships, and seas. 
persons, places, potentates, and powers. 
More than all else the press. He came 
strolling into the saloon where I was at 
work, regarded me with disapproval, and 
eventually observed that I had been a half- 
way decent sort when I was in the navy, 
and he could not but deplore that I had 
come to this—writing for newspapers. 

The badinage brought an inspiration. I 
had known that he had been oflicer pf the 
deck at the time of the disaster, and I had 
intended to haye looked him up and ta 
have gotten from _him all that he knew 
about the disaster. ) His presence reminded 
me of the oversight, and I, accordingly, 
scrawled a line on a sheet of copy-paper 
and handed it to him along with the 
pencil. It read: “Lieutenant John J. 
Blandin, who was officer of the deck at the 
time of the disaster, wrote for your corre- 
spondent this personal account of his ex- 
perience. 

* Not on your life,” he said, pushing the 
paper back. I reminded him that I was 
an old shipmate, was in distress—throwing 
up rockets—burning blue lights. That 
brought him around. Without another 
word he sat down and began writing and 
did not quit until he had turned out a 
graphie account almost a full column in 
length. 

The voyage of the Olivette had been ex- 
tended by a stiff head-wind, and long be- 
fore the lights of Key West appeared 
faculties began to lag again, a great sea 
of drowsiness stealing over them wave on 


wave. Harder and harder it became to 
make meaning break through an _ ever 


growing barrier of words. Another “ pre- 
seription” came, and with it renewed 
energy and wakefulness. Anon the lights 
of Key West began to twinkle in the dark- 
The city in those days was in strong 
sympathy with the Cuban cause, and as 
the Olivette began to warp alongside her 
pier it looked as though all of the city’s 
13,000 population had assembled there to 
meet the vessel and to hear from her pas- 
the latest news of the disaster. 
The story written, there came a great and 
sudden fear that possibly the Key West 
man might not have received the cable, or 
that he might not have sueceeded in secur- 
ing the wire. A manuscript shot from the 
deck of the Olivette to be caught by the 
Key West representative of another New 
York paper, who immediately began fight- 
ing his way through the crowd in an effort 
to be first at the cable office. Then went 
another and another manuscript and an- 
other struggle through the densely packed 
throng. 

After what seemed an interminable de- 
lay the gang-plank was at last got over, 
and, rushing down it, | had succeeded in 
elbowing a passage to the outer edge -of 
the crowd, when I was seized by the arm 
and a voice said: “ We have the wire, have 
had it since five o’clock—in order to hold 
it had to file something—half of a Patent- 
Office report has already gone over it.” 

It was our Key West man who spoke. 


ness. 


sengers 
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DYSPEPTIC (to fellow-sufferer), “Isay, old chap, 
this is my birthday and we’ve got to celebrate. 
Come and have some bicarbonate of soda.” 



























Old Overholt 


A Whiskey that’s never 
questioned as to its richness, 
age and purity 

The signified preference of 
the elect —in evidence at all 
the better places 
Distilled and Bottled in bond by 

A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Sent FREE. Edition limited. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SEAMAN & HUNTINGTON 


{ Yacht Brokers. . Estab. 1900. 


Suite C, 220 Broadway, New York, U.S. A, 


py 


FINEST 


OEER 
LVELR BREWED 


possesses 
the nour- 
ishing qualities of 
bread, backed by 
character and tonic 
properties, that have 
appealed to connois- 
seurs for generations. 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
Corre: invited direct. 























Our ILLUSTRATED YACHT LIST 
Describes 1100 Yachts for sale 
and charter—253 pictures, 



















DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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BLATZ BREWING CO MILWAUKEE,WIS 
Largest growers of pedigree farm 
and garden seeds in the world— 
— aoe Grasses, Oats, Rye, Bar- 
ey, Potatoes, Seed Corn, etc. We bushels 
breed only pedigree heavy yield- a ed hat 


DS ing stocks. CATALOGUE FREE, in 19). 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY, Box 19, La Crosse, Wis. 


OATS 


Sworn yield 259 
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Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda _ beverages. zing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 













A Race with Knives 


THe vats and the machinery in g 
brewery are sometimes a source of much 
danger to the workers. One man in a 
New Jersey brewery had an adventure 
of an unpleasant kind in connection with 
the apparatus of the establishment. 


In the middle of each of the creat 
mashing tubs in which the mait js 
mixed and boiled there are, attached to 
a central shaft, two sets of large stee| 
knives. When the upright shaft revolves, 
these knives are driven rapidly about. 
and thus the malt is mixed. 

One day one of these tubs was empty, 
and the workman referred to, who had 
charge of them, was at his task of clean- 
ing the machinery. Having nearly fin- 


ished his job, he wished to have the malt 
turned into the mixer. Outside the vat 
stood an assistant, and this man was 
told by the first workman to go and turn 
a lever, the function of which was to 
start or stop the machinery that fed jn 
the malt. The assistant went, but instead 
of moving this lever, he moved the one 
that started the shaft in the centre of 
the great tub, and set the knives revoly- 
ing. 

In another instant the first workman. 
who was standing on the polished copper 
bottom of the tub, saw the knives be- 
gin to revolve slowly, and knew what 
his careless assistant had done. Before 
he could avail himself of the chance to 
get out, the knives were moving so fast 
that he could do no more than run in a 


circle between them, and call for some 
one to turn the lever. 

The terrible knives moved faster and 
faster, and the workman increased his 


speed, one knife acting as a pacemaker 
in front of him, the other an awful pur- 
suer, and either of them sure to cut him 
in two if he slackened his pace or fell. 

Faster and faster he ran, calling for 
help. To make matters worse, his wet 
shoes found very insecure footing on the 
polished copper, and every moment he 
was afraid that he would slip and fall. 

His assistant now came in sight, but 
the man was either so dazed by the spee- 
tacle or so ignorant of the machinery that 
he could do nothing but stand and gaze 
on open-mouthed. 

By keeping as close as possible to the 
shaft and revolving with it, the unhappy 
workman was managing for the moment 
to keep out of the way of both knives; 
but his exertions were so great that he 
was rapidly becoming exhausted. 

But just as he was about to sink a 
man arrived upon the scene who had 
sense enough to run to the engineer and 
tell him to shut down the motive power 
of the whole establishment. The engi- 
neer did so, and the great knives slowed 
down. The exhausted man had then to 
watch closely and move at a slower and 
slower pace, in order to keep himself still 
between the two knives. This continued 
until the machinery had come to a dead 
stop. The workman then sank in a faint 
on the bottom of the vat, totally exhaust- 
ed, but unhurt. 





Silk-faced Manuscripts 


Tn the preservation of its rare manu- 
scripts and books the government has 
found an additional safeguard in Japanese 
silk. 

Its use has removed a fear that long 
existed in the minds of librarians that 
the rare old manuscripts would dry up 
and return to their original elements. 
Fortunately, however, the employment ot 
a ’silk of extreme thinness and _ trans- 
parency has settled the question of the 
life of these manuscripts for the next two 
or three hundred years at least. By that 
time, perhaps, some other method may be 
discovered. 

This silk is thinner than the thinnest 

tissue-paper, the threads being finer than 
spider webs. It is pasted over the manu- 
script so firmly that it wards off all dust 
and air, and yet is so transparent that 
it does not interfere any more with the 
appearance of the manuscript than would 
an ordinary pane of glass. It strengthens 
the manuscript so that the danger 0 
handling is reduced to a minimum. — 
For some time past the Library of Con- 
gress has had in hand the examination 
and protection of all its old manuscripts, 
employing for the purpose the silk men- 
tioned. Unless one be an experi In old 
manuscripts, he is unable to recognize the 
fact that the silk has been used. 





New Method of Blood 
Transfusion 


In the article which appeared in the 
issue of Harper’s Weekty for |ebruary 
4th under the above heading, omission was 


The 


accidentally made of the name of Dr. 
George Crile, of Cleveland, Ohio. who = 
done remarkable work in perfecting the 











25c in stamps. 
C: W. ABBOTT & ©0., Baltimore, Md. 











technics of blood transfusion. 
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“‘Class Teaching’ is the best book I have 


ever seen for Teachers’ Reading Circles.” 


—W. N. BEETHAM, Supt. of Schools, Bucyrus, 
Ohio; Secretary, Ohio School Improvement League. 


CLASS TEACHING AND 
MANAGEMENT 
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William 
Estabrook 


Chancellor 


Author of “ Our Schools: Their 
Administration and Supervi- 
sion”; “Our City Schools: 
Their Direction and Manage- 
ment”; “A Theory of Motives, 
Ideals, and Values in Educa- 
tion.” Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Superintendent of Schools, Union 
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“A brilliant book, most valuable for a young teacher, no less so 
for the experienced one.” —WiILL1AM McANpReEw, Principal Wash- 
ington Irving High School, New York. 


“‘Class Teaching and Management’ is so plain, so practical, so 
common-sense, so full of thought suggestions in every sentence 
and paragraph, so out of the beaten path and yet so sound peda- 
gogically, that I wish it might have a wide sale. It fits the 
average teacher, and makes him question and think.”—TuHomas E. 
Sanpers, Principal Washington School, Racine, Wis. 


“T shall recommend the book to the notice of my teachers and 
shall encourage them to get it and read it.”—CHARLEs 8S. CLARK, 
Supt. of Schools, Somerville, Mass. 
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“T commend it as one of the high-grade professional books for 
teachers.’’—F. M. BRALLEY, State Supt. of Education, Austin, Texas. 


“Tt is the most brilliant and interesting book on the subject yet 
written. I have recommended it to my faculty and refer to it 
continuously in my class in school management. I shall recom- 
mend it to be placed on the list of text-books.’’—From the Principal 
of a Prominent City Normal School. 


“A book that all teachers will find helpful.”—The Inquirer, 
Philadelphia. 


“By one of the most helpful educational writers in the country. 

. Valuable and instructive, notable for its comprehensive scope, 

its practical definiteness in method and treatment, and the concrete 
nature of its teaching. Here the teacher finds specific, practical, 
and trustworthy directions for carrying on the work of the school 
from the smallest minutise of the day’s routine to the larger, more 
significant aspects of education.”’—The School Century, Oak Park, Til. 


“Of great service to all those connected with school work.””— 
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It had been Mark Twain’s 
ambition to have his books 
in every American Home, 
and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which 
brings about this remark- 
able situation—for the first 
time in the history of pub- 
lishing, copyrighted books 
are sold at the price of 
non-copyrighted books. 




















Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley 


OW for the first time you may get a com- 
plete set of all Mark Twain’s writings at 
just exactly one-half the price they have ever 
been sold before. This is a new edition just as 
complete as the old one, which still sells, by the 


way, at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works--- 
23) Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s 
works breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal 
youth; they are new books; .to own them is 
always to have new books, a fountain of youth. 
They never age, because humor, kindliness, and 
truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himself wrote a preface to this 
edition. Brander Matthews has written the bio- 
graphical criticism of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author from _photo- 
graphs and paintings taken at periods when the 
different books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his later collected writings, such 
as Five's Diary, etc., etc. 

















There are beautiful pictures by such 
artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 
BEARD, DIELMAN, SMEDLEY, THUL- 
STRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KEMBLE, GILBERT, DuMonp, 
MERRILL, OPPER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 

Please send me for exami- 

nation, carriage free, a set 
of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author’s Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 


volumes, cloth binding. It is 


The binding is a splendid dark- 
red vellum cloth, with title labels 
stamped in gold. The books are 


understood that I may retain the 
set for five days, and at the expi- 
ration of that time, if I do not care 
for the books, I will return them at 


your expense. If I keep the books, I 
. hi . c will remit $2.00 a month until the full 
printed on white antique wove price, $25.00, has been paid. 
. . W 9 
paper, especially made for this 
edition. SEQUALULE ooo e cece ccc cneeeeenenecneneneesones 


Each volume is of gen- 
erous size and_ bulk, 
5x7% inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York 














